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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Letter from Cortez occupies a considerable space in our pages; we 
hope it will be interesting to most of our readers. While Dr. Robertson 
was engaged in the collection of materials for his valuable history, this do- 
cument was sought in vain in the public and private libraries of Europe. 


Our correspondent at Bedford Springs who describes, in glowing lan- 
guage, the delights of a summer excursion, and advises his fellow citizens 
to join the * festive train” at that place, is hereby informed, that weare au- 
thorised, from the best authority, to state, that there is ‘* not asingle soul in 
the city.”” Every one concurs in averring most emphatically that every body 
has left Philadelphia, and that ‘it is the dullest place imaginable.” 


In reply to a friend in Virginia, we can only state, that it is umpossible for 
us to regulate the charges which are made in the post office establishment. 
The act of congress 1s explicit that sixteen pages, octavo, shall be consi- 
dered as one sheet, and those who charge eight pages as a sheet, are guilty 
of an offence, of which it is the duty of the proper officer to take notices. If 
subscribers will submit tothe extortion of paying double postage, we have no 
objection. Notlong since, a few sheets, of a book, then in press at New 
York, were transmitted by mail, tothe editor. The postage far exceeded 
what was afterwards charged on the whole volume, although it contained 
thrice the number of those sheets, for which he had been so unjustly taxed. 
It was generally admitted in the days of Euclid, that the whole was equal 
toall its parts; but in modern times it seems to have been reserved for the 
servants of ‘*the most enlightened nation on the earth,” to detect a fal- 
lacy in this proposition. But the new philosophy, like Mat Prior’s Alma. 


Runs here and there, like Hamlet’s ghost, 
While every where she rules the roast. 


The ** Lines on Wit,” afford ample proof that the author might not have 
written worse, if he had known something on the subject which he pretends 
todiscuss. Wit, according to an accomplished writer in a witty age, is very 
far from being shown 





when two like words make up one voice, 
(Jests for Dutchmen and English boys, ) 
In which who finds out wit, the same may see, 
In an’grams and acrostic poetry: 
Much less can that have any place, 
At which a virgin hides her face; 
Such dross the fire must purge away: *tis just 
The author blush there, WHERE THE READER MUST. 





We are still ‘‘damm/’d and block’d up” by ‘ effusions,” from unfledged 
urchins, who suppose that poetry consists in a few lines with similar term! 
nations---who despise the advice of Swift, to 

Blot out, correct, insert, refine, 
Enlarge, diminish, interline; 





and who are altogether unmindful that 


Your poem finish’d, next your care 
Is needful to transcribe it fair, 


These persons seem to forget that their vanity and the ridiculous fond- 
ness of their family, is to be gratified at the expense of the editor, who 
feels how much censure he must incur from the publication of such namby 
pamby verses as are strung together, and transmitted, by ‘* the advice ot 
2 few fondly partial persons, who, perhaps, may overrate the author's 
‘alents.”” 
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{Accompamed by an Engraving.) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


Lexington, Kentucky, 





, 1817. 
Drar Str—As some pages of your interesting miscellany 
have already been devoted to the aboriginal remains of our coun- 
try, | am induced to send you the annexed draught of an ancient 
work, in Hamilton county, Ohio. It is situated immediately at 
the confluence of the Ohio and Great Miami rivers, on the estate 
of general Harrison; and in the opinion of the proprietor (who is 
certainly well qualified to judge), and indeed of ali who have 
examined it, is one of the few works evidently intended for mili- 
tary defence, among the many others more probably consecrated 
to religious or social purposes, which are dispersed over all the 
western section of the union. As a more full description of this 
work may not be uninteresting, I take the liberty of extracting 
part of a letter, written by general Harrison to a gentleman in 
Cincinnati, who had requested some information on the subject. 
“It is situated,” says the general, “ on the high ridge which 
borders the Ohio, and precisely at the point where it is terminat- 
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180 ANTIQUITIES OF OHIO. 


ed by the coming in of the Miami. The hill is perhaps two hun- 
dred feet above the level of the adjacent bottom, and the sides 
are so steep that there are few places where it can be ascended 
on horseback. The work contains by estimation fifteen acres, and 
occupies the whole width of the ridge; the wall, both on the Ohio 
and Miami sides, being as near as possible to the brink of the 
hill; from this circumstance, and from the ridge growing con- 
stantly narrower as you approach the Miami, the eastern wall or 
curtain is twice the length of that which forms the western de- 
fence of the fort, and the distance from the latter to the very point 
of the hill opposite to the junction of the rivers, an hundred and 
fifty feet. Inimediately upon the point is a tumulus, of about 
half the elevation of that in Cincinnati.* The two long walls 
immediately upon the brink are no where so high as those of the 
ends, their situation subjecting the earth of which they are made 
to be washed down the precipice. Indeed it is probable 
they never were so high, as, from the same cause, the approach 
to them was rendered very difficult. In one instance only, where 
it crosses a considerable ravine, the side-wall on the Ohio mounts 
to the present height of the end-walls. Of the latter, that on the 
west is the highest, being at present perhaps fifteen feet—a pre- 
caution dictated, no doubt, by the ground over which it passes 
beinz more level than at any other place. The ridge is here, 
however, too narrow, and the hiil on each side too steep, to make 
it the point at which an assault could be made, with the greatest 
prospect of success. It is moreover covered by an out-work; for 
such I deem the mound or tumulus abovementioned. The weak- 
est point of the position is to be found on the eastern side, where 
the ridge, spreading out to a considerable extent, would allow a 
large army to approach and form near the work. It is here, there- 
fore, that the ingenuity of the persons who constructed it has been 
most successfully exerted. There is at this place a considerable 
and irregular sink in the hill, which might afford cover to an 
offending enemy; but the line has been so run as to command 
every part of it. It appears also that the engineer was not unac- 


* The mound in Cincinnat! is perhaps twenty feet high. 5. 
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ON RACINE. 181 


quainted with the great efficacy of flank defences. He has there- 
fore secured this curtain, by a projection from each angle, which 
answer the purpose of our bastions. These bastions are formed 
by two parallel lines, twenty-five or thirty feet in length, amd at 
the distance of ten or twelve feet apart. Had these lines been 
drawn at different angles with the main work, they would have 
answered, without any additional labour, for the defence of the 
side-curtains also, as the modern bastions do: as it is, they defend 
the eastern face only; for in each of the lines which compose 
them, the one is drawn at right angles (or nearly so) with the 
eastern wall—the other a prolongation of the side-wall. The 
foundation of the whole wall is of stone, without any appearance 
of cement, and not laid horizontally, but vertically, wedged in 
with each other as closely as possible. Upon this foundation the 
eastern parapet is raised.”’ 

In the sketch A represents the mound or tumulus—B BB 
the line of the wall—C C the bastions—D D D D places in which 
the wall has been broken by ravines making cown the hill—at E 
there is a spring of running water. ‘The drawing is made from 
actual admeasurement; but the line of the rivers is laid down 
merely to show their general situation, with regard to the work. 
Their relative proportion may be better understood by supposing 
the area of the fortification to contain fifteen acres, and that em- 
braced between the rivers, in a line from fF, about as many hun- 
dred 

I am, sir, &c. 
C. W. Snort. 


———-—-— _ —4.° 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—FRENCH LITERATURE. 
ON THE CHARACTER OF RACINE. 
(Continued from page 105.) 
Tue Cid was the first epoch in the glory of the French thea- 
tre, and it was a brilliant one. Andromache formed the second, 
and it was not less striking: it created a sort of revolution. We 


perceived the existence of beauties entirely new. Those of the 
Cid were borrowed, in a great measure, from the Spanish: Ra. 
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182 ON RACINE. 


cine, in the Andromache, owed nothing to any but himself. The 
piece from Euripides has nothing in common with his own but the 
title: the subject is entirely different, and it was not in this place 
that Racine’s obligations to the Greeks commenced. To some 
verses in the third book of the neid he was indebted for the 
idea of his Andromache. They comprise a part of the subject:— 
the love of Pyrrhus for Andromache, and the murder of this 
prince, who was killed at the altar by the hand of Orestes. There 
is this difference, that in Virgil, Pyrrhus abandons Andromache, 
in order to espouse Hermione, of whom Orestes is enamoured. 
This is all that fable has furnished to the poet; and if we except 
subjects absolutely of invention, there are few instances where 
the author has done more of himself. 

Whatever might have been the success of Andromache, 
Corneille and Racine had not yet so far enlightened the nation as 
to produce a proper estimation of the wonders of this tragedy. 
Racine was then too far before his own age and his judges. It 
requires more than one generation before knowledge, extending 
itself by degrees, shall shed a bright lustre upon the strokes of 
genius. Creation is prompt, but judgment moves with a slow 
pace. Instructed by the experience and reflection of a century, 
it is much easier for us to pronounce on the merits of Racine, 
when he had produced only his Andromache. What clearness 
and distinctness in the progress of an intrigue, apparently com- 
plex! What art in interlacing and carrying on simultaneously the 
two principal branches of action, in such a manner that they ap- 
pear to be but one! Every thing is made to hinge upon a single 
event: the marriage of Andromache and Pyrrhus, and the events 
which produce the love of Orestes for Hermione, are always de- 
pendent upon that of Pyrrhus for Ancromache. This art in over- 


coming difficulty supposes a complete science of intrigue, which 


it is necessary to develop. 

There are three love affairs in the piece:—the love of Pyr- 
rhus for Andromache, of Hermione for Pyrrhus, and that of 
Orestes for Hermione. It is necessary that all three should be 
tragical—that they should possess a different character, and each 
contribute to tie up and unloosen the principal knot of the sub- 
ject—the marriage of Pyrrhus with Andromache—on which de- 
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pends the life of the son of Hector. All this the poet accom- 
plishes. The attachment in each case is tragical; that is, it pro- 
duces important catastrophes and great crimes. If Pyrrhus cannet 
obtain the hand of Andromache, he will deliver her son to the 
Greeks, who demand him. They have seized their victim, and 
he cannot refuse to his allies the blood of their common enemy; 
at least he dare not tell them, his mother has become my wife, 
and her son is mine. Here are adequate motives, well conceived 
and worthy of tragedy. Although the sacrifice of an infant may 
appear to be cruelty to us, yet the known manners of those 
times, the maxims of policy, and the rights of victory, sufficiently 
authorized it. Every thing has a motive, and all is probable; and 
lest the love of Pyrrhus should not assure us of the fate of Astya- 
nax, the poet has preserved in his character the haughtiness and 
impetuosity which belong to the son of Achilles, and this violent 
passion which will become cruel, if it is not satisfied. This is 
announced in the first scene. 


Chaque jour on lui voit tout tenter, 
Pour fléchir sa captive, ou pour |’€pouvanter. 
De son fils qu’il lui cache il menace la téte, 
Et fait couler des pleurs qu’aussitét il arréte. 
Hermione elle-méme a vu plus de cent fois 
Cet amant irrité revenir sous ses loix, 
Et de ses veeux troublés lui ranportant ?hommage, 
Soupirer a ses pieds moins d’amour que de rage. 
Ainsi n’attendez pas que je puisse aujourd’hui 
Vous répondre d’un cceur si peu maitre de Tul. 
I] peut, Seigneur, il peut, dans ce désordre extréme, 
Epouser ce qu’il hait, et perdre ce qu’il aime. 


And those men whom passion will not allow to remain mas- 
ters of themselves, are precisely the description which is wanted 
in tragedy. We know not what will happen, but we may expect 
every thing: we hope and we fear, and this is all that we expect 
from the stage. The language of Pyrrhus confirms what Pylades 
has just said. He flatters himself with the hope of touching the 
heart of his mistress: he promises every thing—he values no- 


thing. 















































ON RACINE. 


Madame, dites-moi seulement que j’espere, 
Je vous rends votre fils, et je lui sers de pere. 

Je l’instruirai moi-méme a venger les Troyens; 
J’irai punir les Grecs de vos maux et des miens 
Animé d’un regard, je puis tout entreprendre. 
Votre Ilion encore peut sortir de sa cendre; 

Je puis, en moins de tems que les Grecs ne l’ont pris, 
Dans ses murs relevés couronner votre fils. 


Why is it that these promises, so singular in the mouth of 
the son of Achilles, far from wounding our ears, appear to be 
very natural? It is not only because they belong to the character 
already announced, to the wildness of youth and the enthusiasm of 
passion, but even because there is nothing inthem inconsistent with 
the heroism of a warrior. It is not a cold compliment of gallantry, 
like that which Alexander paid to queen Cleophik, when he said 
that for her sake he had come to conquer India. This we perceive 
at once is false, and that without any fault of the queen, Alexan- 
der might entertain the hope of conquering the whole world. But 
when a young leader who has overturned Troy, makes it at the 
same time his pleasure and his glory to rebuild it for the son oi 
his mistress, the son of Hector, this idea flatters his love and his 
pride; we see that he promises what he can do, and passion in him 
speaks the language of truth. 

Is the same Pyrrhus, a moment afterwards, offended at the 
refusal of Andromache? He is no longer the same man who asked 
only the sad permission to hope. He knows nothing but extremes: 


Eh bien! Madame, eh bien! il faut yous obéir, 
Ii faut vous oublier, ou plutét vous hair. 
Oui, mes voeux ont trop loin foussé leur violence, 
Pour ne plus s’arréter que dans l’indifférence 
Songez-y bien. Il faut désormais que mon cceur, 
S’il n’aime avec transport, haisse avec fureur. 
Je n’epargnerai rien dans ma juste colere; 

Le fils me répondra des mepris de la mere. 

La Gréce le demande; et je ne prétends pas 
Mettre toujours ma gloire a sauver des ingrats. 
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These are the natural alternations and contrasts of passion. 
Happily love-affairs are not often affected by matters of such im- 
portance: but the foundation is the same; the difference is relative. 
Those women who have met with men really in love, know that it 
requires but a word to make them pass from the transports of love 
to those of rage. This vivacity of imagination, which is necessary 
in depicting the human passions, reminds me of an anecdote of 
Voltaire. He was teaching an actress, and endeavouring to in- 
fuse more fire into her manner—Sir, said the actress, if I perform 
thus, they will think the devil is in me—Ah! mademoiselle, re- 
plied the poet, that is precisely what I want. To perform a tra- 
gedy well, it is necessary that you should seem to have the devil 
in you. 

If the love of Pyrrhus be tragical, is that of Orestes less so? 
Orestes fulfils perfectly the idea which we collect from all the 
mythological traditions. He appears to have been followed by an 
invincible fatality: to foresee the crimes of which he is to be guil- 
ty, and which are ina manner attached to his name. His passion 
is dark and mournful; it istinged with that melancholy which ap- 
proaches despair. He sees, he imagines nothing but what is gloo- 
my. He says to Pylades, at the moment when Hermione believes 
herself certain of espousing Pyrrhus: 


S’il faut ne te rien déguiser, 
Mon innocence enfin commence a me peser. 
Je ne sais, de tout tems quelle injuste puissance 
Laisse le crime en paix, et poursuit l’innocence. 
De quelque part sur moi que je tourne les yeux, 
Je ne vois que malheurs qui condamnent les dieux. 
Meritons leur courroux, justifions leur haine, 
Et que le fruit du crime en précéde la peine. 
* * * * * * * * * 
Quand nos etats vengés jouiront se nos soins, 
L’ingrate de mes pleurs jouira-t-elle moins? 
*¥ * * * * * * * * 
Tout lui rirait, Pylade; et moi pour mon partage, 
Je n’emporterais donc qu’une inutile rage? 


VOL. IV. Aa 
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186 ON RACINE. 


Jirais loin d’elle encor, tacher de l’oublier? 

Non, non, a mes tourmens je neux l’associer. 

C’est trop gémir tout seul; je suis las qu’onnec plaigne, 
Je prétends qu’ 4 mon tour l’inhumaine nec craigne, 

Et que les yeux cruels, a pleurer condamnés, 

Me rendent tous les noms que je leur ai donnés. 


In fact we pity Orestes more than we condemn him, and the 
friendship which unites him with Pylades, gives a sort of interest 
to his character, and carries us still further in lessening bis crime. 
We think vaguely, that a man who has one friend remaining, 
may have been guilty, though not absolutely wicked. We are 
struck when, in the midst of all his sinister projects, he resolved 
to bear away Hermione; the only soft sentiment which remains, is 


in favour of Pylades: 


Mais toi, par quelle erreur veux-tu toujours sur toi 
Detourner un courroux qui ne cherche que moi? 
Assez et trop long-tems mon amitié t’ accable: 

Evite un malheureux, abandonne un coupable. 

Cher Pylade, crois-moi, ta pitié te séduit. 

Laisse-moi des périls dont j’ attends tout le fruit; 
Porte aux Grecs cet enfait que Pyrrhus m’abandonne. 
Va-t-en. 


And what is the answer of Pylades’ It is not one of those 
sententious phrases such as we see so often in Corneille. He does 
not say a real friend should sacrifice every thing to his duty:—or, 
I know how a true friend would act in such a case: friendship 
fears no danger, &c. He shows all this ina single word: 


Allons, seigneur, enlevons Hermione. 


One word like this is better than a whole treatise on friendship; 

in the same manner as the recommendations to virtue, which oc- 

cur in our good tragedies, surpass what is said by the moralists, 

One of the great advantages of the drama consists in the superi- 

ority of action to discourse. | 
How affecting is the reply of Orestes! 


J’abuse, cher ami, de ton trop d’amitic. 
Mais pardonne a des maux dont toi seul as pitie 











ON RACINE. 


Excuse un malheureux qui perd tout ce qu’il aime, 
Que tout le monde hait, et qui se hait lui-méme. 


How different the distress! yet all are interesting, all appeal 
to the heart, all are tragical. 

But Hermione surpasses every thing. This is one of the most 
astonishing creations of Racine’s pen: it is the triumph of a new 
and sublime art. No one will deny that it belongs entirely to his 
genius. Where is the model of Hermione? where, before the 
time of Racine, do we behold such profound developments of the 
recesses of the human heart: sucha flow and reflux so incessant 
and active of all the passions which can agitate a noble and 
wounded mind; such prompt and conflicting emotions, crossing 
each other like lightning; such rapid transitions from the impre- 
cations of hatred to all the tenderness of love, from the effusions 
of joy to the transports of fury, from indifference and affected 
disdain to a despair which ventsitself in lamentations, reproaches, 
and menaces; such rage, at one time blind and concentrated, 
and secretly meditating all the horrors of vengeance, and then 
furious, declaring the most terrible threats?’ When Pyrrhus, 
driven to despair by the disdain of Andromache, is about to es- 
pouse Hermione, in what manner does she address her confidante! 


Pyrrhus revient a nous! Eh bien! chere Cléone, 
Conccis-tu les transports de l’heureuse Hermione? 
Sais-tu quel est Pyrrhus? t’es-tu fait raconter 

Le nombre des exploits!—mais qui peut les compter? 
Intrépide, et partout suivi de la victoire, 

Charmant, fidele enfin, rien ne manque 4 sa gloire. 


Pyrrhus returns to Andromache: she is silent, and only waits 
for Orestes, to demand from him the head of a perjured lover. 
On his arrival he commences with a profusion of protestations. 
She inrerrupts him: 


Vengez-moi: je crois tout. 


Orestes resolves, though with pain, to serve her, and we see what 
a struggle it costs him to become an assassin, even when a rival 
is the object. Notwithstanding his promises, she does not believe 
herself secure of him. 
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Pyrrhus n’est pas coupable a ses yeux comme aux miens 
Et je tiendrais mes coups bien plus stirs que les siens. 
Quel plaisir de venger moi-méme mon injure, 

De retirer mon bras teint du sang du parjure, 

Et pour rendre sa peine et mes plaisirs plus grands, 
De cacher ma rivale a ses regards mourans! 

Ah! si du moins Oreste en punissant son crime, 

Lui laissait le regret du mouvir ma victime! 

Vas le trouver: dis-lui qu’il apprenne a l’ingrat 

Qu’on i’immole a ma haine et non pas a I’etat. 

Chere Cléone, cours, ma vengeance est perdue, 

S’il ignore en mouvant que c’est moi que le tue. 


She perceives Pyrrhus. Her first emotion is that of hope, 
her first cry is an order to him te run after Orestes, and prevent 
him from doing any thing until she sees him. Pyrrhus acknow- 
ledges all his wrongs, and avows his determination to espouse An- 
dromache. Hermione at first dissembles her resentment. She 
thinks that it would be degrading to appear too sensible of his 
conduct, and we behold the last struggle of pride against love. 
She even affects to lessen the hero whom she had just be- 
fore exalted to the skies. His exploits are nothing but cruelties: 
she reproaches him with the death of the aged Priam. Pyrrhus 
answers her like a man quite indifferent. He applauds her tran- 
quillity, and believes -himself not so culpable as he feared. He 
flatters himself that their marriage would have been no more 
than an arrangement dictated by policy. But Hermione will not 
let him off so easily: irritated love can no longer contain itself, and 
when Pyrrhus says, 


Rien ne vous engageait a m’aimer en effect; 
she bursts forth in the following terms: 


Je ne t’ai point aimé, cruel! qu’ai-je donc fait? 
J’ai dedaigne pour toi les voeux de tous nos princes, 
Je t’ai cherche moi-méme au fond de tes provinces. 
J’y suis encor, malgré tes infidelités, 

Et malgré tous nos Grecs honteux de mes bontés. 





























































ON RACINE. 


Je leur ai commandé de cacher mon injure; i 
J’attendais en secret le retour d’un parjure. | 
J’aicru que tét au tard, a ton devoir rendu, 

Tu me rapporterais un coeur qui m/’etait dd. 

Je t’aimais inconstant, qu’ aurais-je fait fidelle! 

Et méme, ence moment, ou ta bouche cruelle 

Vient si tranquillement m’annoncer le trépas, M 
Ingrat, je doute encor si je ne t’aime pas. 


Reproaches soon produce tenderness and intreaty: this is the 
coure of nature. And how is this change of tone marked? 


Mais, seigneur, s’il faut, si le ciel en colere, 
Réserve ad’autres yeux la gloire de vous plaire, 
Achevez notre hymen, j’y consens, mais du moins, 
Ne forcez pas mes yeux d’en étre les temoins. 
Pour la derniere fois je vous parle peut-étre; 
Différer-le d’un jour, demain vous serez maitre. 


There are, in this request, many sentiments, of which an agi- 
tated mind does not take notice, and which wholly occupy it with- 
out its being conscious of it. She is softened, and does not wish 
that Pyrrhus, by espousing Andromache, should expose himself to 
the rage of the Greeks. She asks but one day: this at least defers 
the greatest of misfortunes, and the delay may perhaps prevent it: 
hope never abandons love. But Pyrrhus appears insensible to her 
prayer. She asks but one day, and is refused: nothing then re- 
mains for her but despair. 


Vous ne répondez point? —Perfide, je le roi, 
Tu comptes les momens que tu perds avec moi. 
Ton ceur, impatient de revoir ta Troyenne; 4 
Ne souffre qu’ a regret qu’une autre t’entretienne. | 
Tu Jui parles du ceur, tu la cherches des yeux— ii 
Je ne te retiens plus, sauve-toi de ces lieux, 
Va lui jurer le foi que tu m’avais jurée: ch 
Va profaner des dieu la majesté sacrée. 
Ces dieux, ces justes dieux n’auront pas oublié \ 
Que les mémes sermens avec moi t’ont lié. 
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Porte aux pieds des autels ce cceur qui m’abandonne, 
Va cours; mais crains encor d’y trouver Hermione. 


Love and rage united have never been represented more 
justly and horribly. It would be endless to enter into the detail 
of all that is expressed in this morsel. The analysis of five or six 
of Racine’s characters of this description, would form a complete 
history of love. No man ever understood or painted it, ina better 
manner. What life there is in this verse! 


Tu comptes les momens que tu perds avec mol. 


How just is the observation! Nothing escapes the piercing eye of 
a woman who loves, even in the very tempest of passion. She 
cannot conceal from herself, that reproaches, since they have be- 
come unavailing, render her troublesome; and that he who is the 
object of them involuntarily compares these irksome moments, 
with those which might be passed so much more pleasantly in the 
society of another. And the expression ta Troyenne! what haughty 
contempt is conveyed by it! These are but shades, if you please; 
but it is the combination of circumstances, even light in them- 
selves, which forms the illusion of the whole: nothing is little in 
depicting the passions, The expression tu (ui farles du ceur, is 
both happy and new. We are unwilling to quit the scene: we 
pause, and among so many beauties, we seek in vain for a single 


superfluous word. 
( Zo be continued.) 


LETTER FROM CorTEZ TO THE KING OF SPAIN, ON THE OON- 
qaukst oF Mexico. 
(Continued, from fi. 146.) 


The next day we pursued the road over the heights before 
mentioned, and on our descent discovered the province of Choleo 
belonging to Montezuma. At the distance of not less than two 
leagues before arriving at any settlement, we found a very hand- 
some building newly erected, and sufficiently large to lodge all 
my attendants, notwithstanding I had with me more than four 
thousand Indians. We here found provisions in abundance, a 
very good fire, and great quantities of wood, a very necessary 
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precaution, in consequence of the cold caused by the proximity 
of the mountains. 

In this lodging I received several ambassadors from Monte- 
zuma, one of whom,I was informed, was his brother. They 
made me presents to the amount of about three thousand golden 
crowns, and requested me to return and not persist in entering a 
country covered with water, where there was no travelling but 
in canoes or over very difficult roads, and where provisions were 
extremely scarce. They again urged me to let them know what 
were my wishes, assuring me that their master Montezuma would 
satisfy them, and at the same time engage to pay me annually a 
stipulated sum, which should be sent to me at whatever place I 
should appoint. 

I treated these ambassadors with much attention, and pre- 
sented them with such productions of Spain as they esteemed 
the most, particularly the one whom I supposed to be Montezu- 
ma’s brother; at the same time I desired them to inform their 
sovereign, that | would willingly, to gratify him, consent to re- 
turn, if it depended on me, but that I had come thither by the 
express orders of your majesty, who had required of me a par- 
ticular description of that monarch, and the beautiful city in which 
he resided. That I begged him‘to receive my visit kindly, 
assuring him that I would not offer him the least injury, but 
would return as soon as 1 had seen him, unless he should be de- 
sirous of keeping me with him, and that we could much better 
concert such measures between ourselves as would promote 
your majesty’s interest than could possibly be done through the 
medium of others, whatever credit they might be entitled to. 

The ambassadors returned with this reply. Soon after, on ex- 
amining carefully the environs of our quarters, I thought I per- 
ceived that preparations had been made for attacking us in the 
night. Of course I kept on my guard in such a manner as to 
induce our enemies to relinquish their plan, as my scouts discov- 
ered that they had privately withdrawn some troops which they 
had collected in the adjoining wood. 

The next morning I departed for Amaqueruca at two leagues 
distance from where I passed the night. Here we were well 
accommodated in houses belonging to the caciques. Many of 
the principal inhabitants came to visit me, and told me that Mon- 
tezuma had ordered them to attend me and furnish me with 
whatever I wanted. The chief cacique of the province pre- 
sented me with forty slaves and a thousand crowns, and for the 
two days that | remained at Amaqueruca we were abundantly 
supplied with every necessary. On the third day I quitted that 
place in company with the envoys of Montezuma, and at night took 
our lodgings in a small enclosure, partly built on the edge of « 
large march, and partly ona piece of ground adjoining a range 
of very steep and rocky mountains. where we were very well ac 
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commodated. The Mexicans were desirous of engaging us in 
a situation so disadvantageous; but they wished to do it with 
security, and to surprise us in our sleep. This was, however, 
no easy matter, as we kept constantly on our guard, and thwarted 
all their attempts by the celerity of our measures. The number 
of our centinels were doubled, and we killed more than twenty 
of their spies, in canoes, or on the top of the mountain whither 
they kept constantly coming, to discover a favourable opportu- 
nity to attack us, but when they found that it was impossible to 
surprise us, they changed their plan of conduct, and resolved to 
treat us well. 

On the next morning as I was preparing to depart, ten or 
twelve of the principal caciques, as I have since found them to 
be, came to see me. Among them was one,* not exceeding 
twenty-five years of age, whom the others treated with such res- 
pect, that whenever he left his litter, they walked before him, in 
order to remove the stones and clear the road. When I arrived at 
my quarters, these ambassadors informed me that they had been 
sent by Montezuma to accompany me, and that he begged me to 
excuse him for not coming in person to receive me, as he was 
indisposed; but that he was not far off, and as I was resolved to 
come and visit him, we should soon meet, when he would be glad 
to learn what he could do for your majesty’s service. If I would, 
however, hearken to his advice, I should relinquish my design of 
advancing farther in a country, where I should experience many 
toils and privations, and where, to his sorrow, he should be unable 
to supply me with all that I might want. 

The ambassadors adhered with such obstinacy to this point, 
that they omitted nothing to induce me to return, except actually 
threatening to oppose my passage if I advanced. I did every 
thing in my power to satisfy and quiet them, as to the object of 
my journey, and dismissed them, after having made them pre- 
sents, and immediately followed after. 

At the distance of two musket shot from the road, I passed a 
small city, built upon piles, apparently well fortified, and inacces- 
sible on all sides, and capable of containing about two thousand in- 
habitants. 

A league farther we came to a causeway, a pike’s length in 
breadth, and two-thirds of a league in extent. This conducted us 
to a small city, but the most beautiful that I had yet seen. The 


* This was Cacamatzin, lord of Tezcuvo, the nephew of Montezuma. 
Bernal Diaz thus describes his meeting with Cortez: ‘*‘ Cacamatzin follow- 
ed, (the four Mexican courtiers who had announced his approach) in the 
greatest pomp, carried in a magnificent litter, adorned with green plumes, 
and enriched with jewels, set in the branched pillars of solid gold. He was 
borne by eight lords, who assisted him out of the litter, and swept the way 
by which he was to pass.” B. Diaz, p. 130. He is called in the Mexican 
tradition Quitzalcoutl. 
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houses, as well as the towers, were handsomely built; and the 
piles, on which they were placed, arranged in admirable order. 
The inhabitants amounted to about two thousand; they received 
us very kindly, furnished us with provisions in abundance, and so- 
licited us to pass the night there. But I was persuaded by the en- 
voys of Montezuma to go on three leagues farther, to Iztapalapa, 
which belonged to a brother of Montezuma. 

We left this city by a causeway similar to the first, of about a 
league in extent. Before we entered Iztapalapa, one of the ca- 
ciques of that city, and another of Calnaalcan, came to meet me; 
and on my arrival I met several others, who presented me with 
some slaves, pieces of cloth, and three thousand crowns in gold. 

Iztapalapa* contains from twelve to fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants. [tis situated partly on the land, and partly on the water. I 
saw there several new houses belonging to the governor, which 
were not quite completed, and were as strong, and nearly as well 
built, as to their architecture and ornaments, as the best houses in 
Spain. We found here delightful gardens, filled with odorife- 


* Iztapalapa. Bernal Diaz, in his naive manner, thus describes that city: 
‘‘ When we beheld the number of populous towns on the water, and firm 
ground, and that broad causeway (the causeway of Iztalapapa) running 
straight and level to the city (Mexico) we could compare it to nothing but 
the enchanted scenes we had read of in Amadis de Gaul, from the great 
towers and temples, and other edifices of stone and lime, which seemed 
to rise out of the water. To many of us it appeared doubtful whether we 
were asleep or awake; nor is the manner in which] express myself to be 
wondered at; for it must be considered, that never yet did man see, hear, 
or dream of any thing equal to the spectacle which appeared to our eyes 
on this day. 

‘* When we approached Iztapalapa, we were received by several great 
lords of that country, relations of Montezuma, who conducted us to our 
lodgings there, in palaces magnificently built of stone, the timber of which 
was cedar, with spacious courts, and apartments furnished with canopies 
of the finest cotten.”’ 

t “‘ After having contemplated these noble edifices, we walked through 
the gardens, which were admirable to behold, from the variety of beautiful 
and aromatic plants, and the numerous alleys filled with fruit trees, roses, 
and various flowers. Here was also a lake of the clearest water, which 
communicated with the grand lake of Mexico, by a channel cut for the 
purpose, and capable of admitting the largest canoes. The whole was or- 
namented with works of art, painted, and admirably plaistered and whiten- 
ed, and it was rendered more delightful by numbers of beautiful birds. 
When I beheld the scenes that were around me, I thought within myself, 
that this was the garden of the world.”” B. Diaz, p. 130-131. 

‘‘ The Mexican Indians have preserved the same taste for flowers which 
Cortez found in his time. A nosegay was the most valuable treat which 
could be made to the ambassadors who visited the court of Montezuma. 
This monarch, and his predecessors, had collected a great number of rare 
plants in the gardens of Iztapalapa. The famous hand-tree, the cheiroste- 
mors, described by M. Cervantes, of which, fora long time, only a single 
individual was known, of very high antiquity, appears to indicate that the 
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rous flowers, containing reservoirs of water, terraces, porticos, 
and shady walks. These reservoirs are full of fish, and covered 
with wild ducks, teal, and all kinds of aquatic birds. 

I left this city the next day, and after a journey of half a league, 
came to a causeway, extending for two leagues into a lake, in the 

midst of which stands Temixtitlan. This causeway is two lances 
length in breadth, and will admit eight horses abreast. It 1s ex- 
tremely well built, and bordered by three cities. The first, called 
Mesicalsingo, contains about a thousand inhabitants; the second Is 
named Huchilohuchico; and thethird, Nyciaca, which bas upwards 
of six thousand. The towers, temples, oratories, and houses of the 
principal inhabitants, are of very solid architecture. This city car- 


kings of Tourca cultivated also trees strangers to that part of Mexico.” 
Humboldt’s New Spain, vol. 2, p. 130. 

The translator of the above work, in a note to page 49, vol. 1, says, that 
the collection of rare plants in the garden of [ztapalapa, was made by 
king Cuitlahuatzen, the brother and successor of Montezuina, who died of 
the small pox, after the expulsion of the Spaniards from Mexico, and was 
succeeded by Quauhtemotzin. 

‘‘ The taste for flowers undoubtedly indicates a relish for the beautiful: 
and we are astonished at finding it in a nation in which a sanguinary wor- 
ship, and the frequency of sacrifices, appeared to have extinguished what- 
ever related to the sensibility of the soul, and kindness of affection. In the 
great market-place of Mexico, the native sells no peaches, nor anunas, 
nor roots, nor pulque (the fermented juice of the agave), without having his 
shop ornamented with flowers, which are every day renewed. The Indian 
merchant appears seated in an intrenchment of verdure. A hedge, of three 
and a quarter feet in height, formed of ;fresh herbs, particularly of grami- 
na, with delicate leaves, surrounds, like a semicircular wall, the fruits of- 
fered to public sale. The bottom, of a smooth green, is divided by garlands 
of flowers, which run parallel to one another. Small nosegays, placed sym- 
metrically between the festoons, give this enclosure the appearance of a 
carpet strewn with flowers. The European, who delights in studying the 
customs of the lower people, cannot help being struck with the care and 
elegance the natives display, in distributing the fruits which they sell, in 
small cages of very light wood. The sapotilles, the mammea, pears, and 
raisins, occupy the bottom, while the top is ornamented with odoriferous 
flowers. This art of entwining fruits and flowers had its origin, perhaps, in 
that happy period when, Jong before the introduction of inhuman rites, the 
first inhabitants of Aanahuac, like the Peruvians, offered up to the great 
spirit, Teotl, the first fruits of their harvest.””. Humboldt, vol. 1, p. 130- 
131. 

‘“« The first botanical garden in Europe (says count Corli) was that of Pa- 
dua, established by a decree of the Venetian republic, on the 30th of June, 
1545. Diaz, Herrera, and Jolis, relate, that the emperor of Mexico, and the 
great lords, had gardens, in which they cultivated medicinal herbs for pub- 
lie use, and that they were very vain of that prodigious quantity of plants, 
which they had divided into classes, and into beds, with great intelligence. 
These gardens were much antecedent to those of Europe, which were des- 
tined to the same purposes; they were perbaps the model of them.”” Lettere 
Americane. 
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ri€s on a great trade in loaf salt, which is obtained by boiling the 
water of the lake. 

At half a league’s distance from Temixtitlan, we came to a dou- 
ble wall, like a bulwark, furnished with an indented parapet, form- 
ing two enclosures to the city, and on the other side joining a 
causeway extending to the main land. This wall has but two gates, 
which open on the two causeways already mentioned. 

More than a thousand persons of distinction, belonging to the 
city, dressed perfectiy alike, came as far as this enclosure to meet 
me. As they approached to speak to me, they saluted me accord- 
ing to the custom of Mexico, by putting the hand to the ground 
and kissing it. I waited more than an hour to give time to each 
one to go through with this ceremony. 

At the entrance of the city, between the causeway and the gate, 
is a wooden bridge, ten feet wide, for the purpose of allowing the 
water a free circulation. This bridge is constructed of beams and 
joists, and can be drawn up at pleasure. In the interior of the city 
are a great number of the same kind, to facilitate the communica- 
tion. When tI had passed the bridge,* Montezuma, attended by 
two hundred of his nobles, barefooted, and dressed in superb uni- 
forms, came to receive me. This suite, which was arranged in two 
files, walked as ciose as possible to the houses, through a very 
strait street, three quarters of a league in length, handsomely in- 
tersected, and adorned with temples and large and beautiful houses. 
Montezuma himself, accompanied by his brother, and the noble- 
man he had sent to meet me, walked in the middle of the street. 
They were all dressed inthe same manner, but Montezuma alone 
had sandals on, and was supported under his arms by the others. 
When I saw him appreach, | alighted from my horse, and stepped 
forward to embrace him; but the two nobles who were with him 
stopped me, and prevented me from touching him. They, and 


* Diaz thus describes the approach of Montezuma on this occasion: 
‘*When we arrived at a place where a small causeway turns off, which 
goes to the city of Cuyoacan, we were met by a great number of the lords 
of the court; in their rich dresses, sent to bid us welcome. After some time, 
the nephew of Montezuma, and other noblemen, went back to meet their 
monarch, who approached, carried in a most magnificent litter, which was 
supported by his principal nobility. When we came near certain towers, 
which are almost close to the city, Montezuma quitted his litter, and was 
borne in the arms of the princes of Jezcuco, Iztapalapa, Jacuba, and Cuy- 
gacan, under acanopy of the richest materials, ornamented with green 
feathers, gold and precious stones, that hung in the manner of fringe; he 
was most richly dressed and adorned, and wore buskins of pure gold, orna- 
menied with jewels. The princes, who supported him, were dressed in 
rich habits, different from those in which they came to meet us, and others 
who preceded the monarch, spread mantles on the ground, lest his feet 
should touch it. All who attended him, except the four princes, kept their 
eyes fixed upon the earth, not daring to look him in the face.” B. Diaz, 


p. 133. 
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Montezuma, then performed the ceremony of kissing their hands 
after having touched the ground. This ceremony being finished, 
Montezuma ordered his brother to accompany me, and support 
meunderthe arm. After he had accosted me, Montezuma walk- 
ed slowly before me, with his attendant, and all the other nobles 
came forward regularly, in their turn, to speak to me, and then re- 
turned to their places. 

When I addressed Montezuma, I took a collar of pearl from my 
neck, which I put upon his. Some time after, one of his servants 
brought me a piece of cloth which contained two necklaces made of 
snail shells, of a colour held in the highest estimation by these 
people. To each necklace was suspended eight golden trinkets, 
about six inches in length of very fine workmanship. Montezuma 
came himself, and put them around my neck; after which he con- 
tinued his march, in the order I have described, till we came to a 
very large and beautiful house, made ready for our reception. He 
then took me by the hand, and leading me into a large hall, facing 
the court by which we had entered, seaied me on a very rich car- 
pet, which he had ordered for his own use, and, desiring me to 
wait his return, went out. 

I had hardly disposed of my men when Montezuma returned, 
bringing with him, a great number of gold and silver ornaments, 
five or six thousand pieces of cotton richly wrought in a variety of 
figures, and plumes; after ordering these presents to be given to 
me, he seated himself on a carpet, by the side of mine, and 
addressed me in the following terms. 

We have long known from the recards left us by our ancestors, 
that we are not originally of this country. Our ancestors were 
strangers, who came hither from a great distance under the con- 
duct of a certain king, who, after having subjugated this country, 
returned to his own. After a long absence, this monarch came 
back to Mexico, and found that his subjects had become very 
numerous. He wanted to persuade them to return with him, 
but they would not consent, and still less receive him as their mas- 
ter. He then departed alone, assuring them that at some future 
period one of his descendants would come and subdue this coun- 
try. Considering the eastern* quarter from whence you say you 


* The Tlusculans had also, according to B. Diaz a tradition or predic- 
tion, that they would be subdued by men from the east. ‘+ They said that 
their ancestors had told them, that in former times the country was in- 
habited by men and women of great stature and wicked manners, whom 
their ancestors had at length extirpated, and in order that we might judge 
of the bulk of these people, they brought us a bone which had belonged 
to one of them, so large, that when it was placed upright it was as high as 
a middling sized man; it was the bone between the knee and the hip. The 
chiefs also told us how their idols had predicted, that men should come 
from distant parts where the sun rises to subjugate the country, and that 
they believed us to be those of whom their gods had spoken.” 
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came, and from what you have told us of the king who sent you 
here, we are strongly induced to believe that he is our natural 
king, more especially as you say it is along time since he has 
heard any mention made of us. As we are convinced that you 
do not deceive us, you may be assured that we will acknowledge 
you for our master, and will obey you as the representative of 
that great monarch whom you have told us of. You may there- 
fore command absolutely throughout my dominions, and whatever 
I have is at your disposal. Seeing then that you are in your own 
country, and among your subjects, amuse and repose yourselves 
after the fatigues you have undergone in your journey and the 
battles you have fought, for 1 am well acquainted with all the 
inconveniences and difficulties you have had to surmount. Nei- 
ther am ! ignorant how much the people of Zempoalla and of 
Tascalteca have prejudiced you against me; but trust only to 
what you see yourself, and particularly be cautious how you be- 
lieve those people, who are my natural enemies, or rebellious 
subjects. I also know that they have told you that the walls of 
my palace are of gold, that my carpets and every thing which I 
use are so likewise. As to the houses, you have seen that they 
are built of stone, lime and sand. Then drawing aside his gar- 
ments and showing me his body, he added—you perceive too, 
that like yourself I am formed of flesh and bone, and as well as 
the rest of mankind am mortal and palpable. It is true that I 
have some articles of gold left me by my ancestors; but what- 
ever I have shall be yours whenever you desire it. I shall now 
return to the house where I reside; but be under no uneasiness, 
for you will receive here all that will be wanted for yourself and 
your attendants; for you are with your friends, and in your own 
country. 

I replied to these civilities of Montezuma, in the best manner 
I was able, making such further remarks as appeared to me best 
suited to existing circumstances, and concluded with telling him 
that he might expect every favour from your majesty. 

Immediately after Montezuma left me, a great quantity of bread, 
fowls, fruit and eatables of various kinds were sent us, together 
with all the furniture necessary for our house. I was thus sup- 
plied for six days, and received the visits of the principal ca- 
ciques. 

I have already, in commencing this letter, had the honour of 
informing your majesty, that I left behind me at Vera Cruz one 
hundred and fifty men, in order to finish the fort which I had 
begun, and that a great number of cities, towns, and inhabitants 
of the country had submitted to your government. I had like- 
wise left at Cholula, some trusty men under the command of a 
captain whom I had appointed to the command of the place. 

Some time after I received letters from the latter, informing 
me that Qualpopoca, cacique of Almeria, which the Mexicans 
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call Nauthla; had sent a deputation to him, tendering his hom- 
mage and submission to your majesty, and excusing himseif for 
not coming in person, as he should be obliged to pass through 
the country of his enemies, who would most certainly ill-treat 
him. He at the same time sent word to the commander, that if 
he would send him four Spaniards he would come on immediately, 
as his enemies would not dare to insult him when thus accompa- 
nied. The officer confiding in his promise, from other similar 
examples, sent him the tour men as he requested. Qualpopoca, 
however, gave orders to assassinate them, so as not to have it 
suspected: two of them were killed; the others, though severely 
wounded, had the good fortune to make their escape among the 
woods. On the discovery of this treachery the commander of 
Cholula, with two horsemen, fifty Spanish soldiers, and from eight 
to ten thousand Indian allies marched for Almeria. After several 
battles in which great numbers ol the enemy were killed, they were 
at length driven out of the city, notwithstanding the exertions of 
Qualpopoca and his party, and the city itself burned through the 
animosity of our Indians. The prisoners taken on this occasion 
were carefully examined in order to discover the authors of this 
perfidious plot. They all agreed in ascribing it to Montezuma, and 
said that at the time of my leaving Vera Cruz, he had sent orders 
to Qualpopoca and his other vassals, to make use of every pos- 
sible means to destroy the Spaniards whom I had left there to 
favour my retreat. 

After I had been six days at Temixtitlan, and seen whatever 
was most remarkable, [ thought, especially after the discovery 
of Qualpopoca’s treachery, that I ought to secure the person of 
Montezuma, in erder to fix his wavering determination, and at- 
tach him firmly to your majesty’s service, from which, in con- 
sequence of the naturally unstable disposition of man, he might 
be disposed to withdraw himself. With a view to provide for 
our security; acquire a fuller knowledge of the countries under 
his dominion, and subject them with more facility, I resolved to 
have Montezuma brought to my quarters which were very strong. 
{In order to accomplish this undertaking without noise or com- 
motion, i placed guards at the corners of the streets, and went 
to visit him as usual. 

Our conversation at first turned on‘indifferent subjects; after 
which he made me a present of some golden ornaments and of 
one of his daughters, and at the same time gave some of the 
daughters of his caciques to my people. I soon, however, chang- 
ed the theme, and informed him of the affair of Almeria, the 
treachery and cruelty of Qualpopoca, who pretended to have 
acted conformably to his orders, which as his subject, he was 
bound to obey. I observed that I did not believe a word of it, and 
was persuaded that those traitors attributed it to him to exculpate 
themselves, as I had every reason to be’ satisfied with his con- 
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duct, but that it was necessary for him to send immediately for 
Qualpopoca and his associates, in order to discover the truth, and 
punish them, as my master, on receiving an account of these 
enormities would not only suspect the sincerity of his professions, 
but in revenge of the perfidy practised towards my companions, 
would order me to proceed to the utmost extremities against him. 
When I had finished speaking, Montezuma took from his arm 
a small stone in shape of a seal, and gave it to one of his attend- 
ants, with orders to proceed to Almeria, which is seventy leagues 
from Temixtitlan, to arrest Qualpopoca and all those who were 
concerned in the assassination of the Spaniards, and to bring them 
to the capital. The guards charged with this commission, imme- 
diately departed. I thanked him for the readiness he had shown 
in giving me satisfaction, and added, that nothing was wanting 
to render his exculpation complete in the eyes of my sovereign, 
to whom I was under an obligation to render an account of what 
measures I had taken, but to have him reside with me until 
the truth should be ascertained, and his innocence, of which I had 
no doubt, fully be established. At the same time I requested him 
not to think ill of my proposal, as he should enjoy full liberty with 
mec, and that I would in no way obstruct or embarrass his pro- 
ceedings or the orders which he wished to give. 

I then requested him to make choice of that part of my habi- 
tation which suited him best, and live there in what manner he 
pleased, promising that no one should molest him in any respect, 
and that he should have not only his own servants but all my 
people under his direction who would be happy to anticipate his 
wishes. 

He appeared to accept my proposals with readiness; and im- 
mediately gave orders to have the apartment which he made 
choice of, got ready. After this a number of caciques enter- 
ed his apartment barefooted and undressed, with their clothes 
upon their arms, bearing a kind of hand-barrow like a sedan- 
chair. They took up Montezuma without saying a word, and 
with tears in their eyes placed him in this vehicle; in this man. 
ner they carried him without the least tumult to my lodgings. In 
crossing the city I perceived some commotion, but it was appeas- 
ed by a single word from Montezuma, and all became tranquil 
This state of things continued the whole time he remained with 
me, as he always did whatever he wished, and was served in the 
same manner as at his own palace. 

Fifteen days afterwards, Qualpopoca, one of his sons, and fifteen 
ethers, who were concerned in the murder of the Spaniards, were 
taken and brought to me. I had them securely confined, and 
ordered their process to be drawn up, after they had acknowledg- 
ed that they were subjects of Montezuma and had killed the 
Spaniards. On being examined they denied having received or- 
ders from Montezuma, authorizing the commission of their crime; 
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but on the execution of the sentence, ordering them to be burnt, 
they changed their tone, and accused that monarch. They were 
all executed in the principal square without exciting the least 
commotion. During the time of their execution only, and in 
consequence of their confession, I had Montezuma put in irons. 
He was at first very much alarmed, but after having given him 
my reasons, and ordered his fetters to be taken off, he became 
tranquil. From that time | sought only to anticipate his wishes 
in every thing. I caused it to be proclaimed throughout the em- 
pire, that it was my sincere desire to preserve to Montezuma the 
full extent of his power, provided that he would acknowledge the 
authority of the king, my master; and that it was my intention 
that he should continue to be respected and obeyed in the same 
manner as before my arrival. 

I treated him so well, and he was so much pleased with me, 
that though I frequently offered to set him at liberty, he always 
replied that he found his situation very agreeable, that he wanted 
for nothing, that the accommodations were the same as at his 
own palace, and that if he returned, his caciques and subjects 
might, by their importunities, induce him to adopt measures pre- 
judicial to the interest of the emperor, whom he was sincerely 
disposed to serve to the utmost of his power, whilst by remain- 
ing where he was, his want of liberty would always furnish him 
with a sufficient excuse for rejecting their entreaties. He fre- 
quently applied to me for permission to visit the several houses 
which he had both within and without the city. This I never 
refused him; when, taking five or six Spaniards with him, he 
often went to the distance of one or two leagues, and always re- 
turned cheerful and contented to his lodgings. 

On these occasions he made presents to those Spaniards who 
accompanied him, either of golden ornaments or pieces of cloth. 
He entertained them with feasts and repasts, as well as the caciques 
and nobles who attended him, frequently to the number of three 
thousand. 

When I became well convinced of the favourable disposition 
and submission of Montezuma, I desired him to acquaint me with 
the situation of the gold mines of the country. He immediately 
sent for eight of his confidential servants, and dividing them into 
four parties, ordered two of them to each province from whence 
the gold is obtained; atthe same time requesting me to send an equal 
number of Spaniards to accompany them, and witness their proceed- 
ings. Of these parties, one proceeded to the province of Cuzula, 
eighty leagues distant from Mexico, where they were showed three 
rivers which produced gold. They brought from thence three 
very fine specimens, although they were selected with little care, 
and procured only with such tools as the Indians usually employ. 
On their journey, this party crossed three large provinces, con- 
taining a great number of cities, towns, and villages, as well built 
as in any part of Spain; among others, they met with one fort 
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which was larger, stronger, and better built than the castle of 
Burgos. Of the different people whom they saw, the Indians of 
the province of Tamazalapa, appeared to them to possess the 
most intelligence, and were much better dressed than any they 
had seen. 

The second division who went on this discovery, traversed the 
province of Malinaltebeque, which is on the sea coast, seventy 
leagues from Mexico; these likewise brought me some speci- 
mens of gold from a great river which waters that country. 

The third division went into the province of Tenis, whose in- 
habitants speak a different language from those of Chulua. The 
cacigue, or prince of this province, is called Coatelicamat; his 
territory is situated on a chain of high and steep mountains; his 
subjects are very warlike, and make use of lances of an immense 
length. As he is not dependant on Montezuma, the Mexicans 
who were with my men, dared not enter the country until they 
had obtained his leave. They in consequence requested him, in 
behalf of their master Montezuma, and myself, to permit the 
Spaniards to see the golden mines which were worked in his coun- 
try. This permission he granted to the Spaniards, but refused 
to the subjects of Montezuma, whom he consilered as enemies. 
The Spaniards were for some time undecided whether to enter 
the province alone, especially as their companions did all they 
could to dissuade them; they at length, however, ventured to pro- 
ceed, and were received with much hospitality by the cacique 
and his people, who showed them seven or eight rivulets, from 
whence they saw them take the gold, specimens of which they 
brought to me. 

On their return they were accompanied by an embassador from 
Coatelicamat, who brought me several presents of pieces of cloth, 
the manufacture of his country, and some golden ornaments, and 
in his name made me a proffer of his lands and his person. 

The fourth division crossed the province of Suchitebeque, 
situated near the sea, at twelve leagues distance from that of Ma- 
linaltebeque. They were showed two rivers, from whence gold 
was taken in their presence, specimens of which they likewise 
brought. 

As from the report of the Spaniards I understood that there 
were a number of places in the province of Malinaltebeque, well 
situated for establishments for digging gold, I desired Montezu- 
ma to have one formed. He immediately issued orders for this 
purpose, which were so promptly executed, that within two 
months, seventy fanegas of wheat and ten of white beans for seed, 
with two thousand sets of cocoa plants were collected; this last 
article is held in such estimation, that it serves for exchange and 
purchase in all bargains instead of silver. Montezuma likewise 
established four other plantations or settlements, in one of which 
a pond was constructed capable of supporting five hundred ducks, 
whose feathers the Mexicans employ in their clothing. Another 
VOL. IV. ce 
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contained more than fifteen hundred fowls, without reckoning 
many other things, which were estimated at the value of twenty 
thousand golden crowns. 

I afterwards requested Montezuma to point out to me some 
river or harbour on the sea coast, where ships might anchor in 
safety. He accordingly sent me a cloth,* upon which was painted 
a chart of the whole coast belonging to his empire, and at the 
same time offered to send persons to examine such places as cor- 
responded with my views. On this chart I observed the mouth 
of a river, much broader than any of the others, situated in a 
range of mountains formerly called Sanmyn, but at present St. 
Martin and St. Antony. I sent thither ten sailors, under an es- 
cort furnished by Montezuma. These took their departure from 
the harbour of St. John where I first landed, and proceeded along 
the coast upwards of sixty leagues, without finding a single har- 
bour or river that would admit a ship. At length they came to 
the mouth of the river of Guacalca, the samethat I had noticed 
on the chart, where they were well received by the cacique of the 
province, named Tuchiotecla, who furnished them with canoes 
to examine the river. This they found to be not less than two 
fathoms and a half deep at its mouth. They ascended it for 
twelve leagues, and uniformly found in the channel from five to 
six fathoms of water, and from the best information they could 
obtain, it continues of the same depth for upwards of thirty 
leagues; its shores are reported to be thickly peopled, and the 
province through which it flows, level, fertile, and abounding with 
every production. The inhabitants are not subject to Monte- 
zuma, but on the contrary inimical to him; and the cacique while 
he permitted the entrance of the Spaniards, prohibited that of the 
Mexican escort which accompanied them. He sent me embas- 
sadors loaded with ornaments of gold, tiger skins, plumes, pre- 
cious stones and cloth, with orders to tell me that their master, 
Tuchintecla, had long since heard me spoken of by his friends, 
the people of Putunchan, who, after having attempted to prevent 
my entering their country, had submitted and obtained my friend- 
ship. They said that Tuchintecla himself, as well as his sub- 
jects, would submit themselves wholly to me, if I would prevent 
the people of Chulua from entering his country; that all that it 
produced was at my disposal, and that he would pay me annually 
such tribute as I should think proper to impose. 


* Bernal Diaz says, that *‘ the Tlascalan chiefs then produced for our 
inspection large cloths of nequen, whereon were painted representations 
of their various battles.” 

A dispute happened to arise between two Mexican nobles, relative to 
the boundaries of some land. The affair was brought before the tribunal 
of the Licentiale Zuazo. The papers of the province, according to Ovie- 
do, were nothing but a painting, on which were marks, a kind of cypher, 
characters and figures, which represented the fact as well as it could have 
been detailed by one of our best writers. Lettere Americane. 
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From the information I had received of the situation and popa- 
lation of this province, and more particularly the discovery of a 
good harbour which has been the principal object of my wishes 
since my landing, I sent back with the envoys of Tuchintecla 
several experienced men, to ascertain the soundings of the har- 
bour and river, the population of the province, and the disposition 
of the inhabitants, and also to select places suitable for forming 
establishments. They took with them some presents for the 
cacique, by whom they were well received, and succeeded in the 
fullest manner in completing their object. From the confirmation 
I received by them of the former accounts, and of Tuchintecla’s 
friendly disposition, I determined to send an officer with a hun- 
dred and fifty men into this province to erect a fort, in conse- 
quence of the offers of the cacique who expressed the strongest 
inclination to gratify all my wishes, and to have me form an es- 
tablishment in his country. 

I have already observed that before I arrived at Temixtitlan a 
great lord,* nearly related to Montezuma, had come to meet me 
on the part of that prince; he was the owner of a province con- 
tiguous to that of Mexico, called Haculuacan. 

Just within this province, six leagues distant by water from 
Temixtitlan and ten by land, near the shore of a salt lake, is a 
large city called Tezcuco,t containing thirty thousand inhabitants, 
with beautiful public buildings, elegant houses, oratories splendid- 
ly decorated, and large markets; there are also upon it two other 
cities, which contain three or four thousand inhabitants, one at 
three and the other at six leagues distance from the first. This 
province which borders on that of Tascaltecal, likewise com- 
prizes a great number of towns and villages, with numerous 
farms and lands under high cultivation. The cacique, named 


* Caxamatzin. 

+ Bernal Diaz says, that Tezcuco is the largest city in the empire next 
to Mexico. 

Besides Tlascala, Cholula, Mexico, and the other cities on the lake, 
there appears from the accounts given by officers cotemporary with the 
conquest, who were sent on different e expeditions, to have been in some of 
the remote provinces, cities little inferior to those in magnitude and splen- 
dour. Pedro St. Alvarado, in his account of his expedition to the South 
Sea, among other cities that he had seen, gives a description of that of 
Yapulan, which he declares to have been as large as that of Mexico. It 
contained large buildings solidly constructed of stone and lime, the tops 
of which were terminated by terraces. Nugnez de Guzman, who succeed- 
ed Cortez in 1528, in the account given by him to the emperor of the va- 
rious countries w hich he traversed in his expedition into New Gallicia, 
describes the cities of Amecand of Tuliacan, the latter, a very strong place, 
where there are magnificent edifices, large palaces, and other houses si- 
milar to those of Mexico. The courts of the palaces were very spacious, 
and contained beautiful fountains of excellent water. Lettere Ameri- 
eane. 
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Cacamazin, after the capture of Montezuma revolted, and with- 
drew himself both from his authority and that of your majesty, 
notwithstanding his previous submission. Montezuma in vain 
issued his orders to him, and I to as little purpose sent to him 
in your majesty’s name; he constantly replied that we might 
come ourselves if we wished to give him orders, and that we 
should then see what services he had to perform. Not being 
able to obtain any thing from him, either by command or entrea- 
ty, and knowing that he was guarded by a numerous and war- 
like body of soldiers, | consulted with Montezuma on the mea- 
sures proper to be pursued for punishing his rebellion. 

Montezuma declared that there would be great danger in at- 
tempting to seize openly by force, a powerful cacique who had 
an army under his command, but that it might be done by means 
of stratagem, which would be more easy, as he had in his pay 
some men of distinction who were on terms of intimacy with 
Cacamazin. Montezuma indeed pursued his measures so well, 
that these men, who were devoted to his service, persuaded Ca- 
camazin to meet them at one of his houses, situated on the bor- 
der of the lake, under pretence of conferring with him on the 
state of public affairs, having previously placed in readiness 
several canoes filled with soldiers, in case Cacamazin should 
attempt to defend himself. During the conference the men em- 
ployed by Montezuma seized him, and without being discovered 
by his people, forced him into a canoe, and brought him to me 
at Temixtitlan. I had him put in irons and securely confined; 
after which, on advising with Montezuma, I appointed his brother 
Cucuscazin to his government, and ordered all the nobles and 
inhabitants of the province to obey him as their cacique. My 
orders in this respect were punctually executed, and I have had 
no cause to complain of his conduct. 

Some days after the imprisonment of Cacamazin, Montezuma 
assembled all the caciques of the city and its vicinity in his apart- 
ment. When they were convened he sent for me and thus ad- 
dressed them in my presence. “ Brothers, and friends! for a 
long time your ancestors, were subject to my progenitors, as you 
also have been to me. We always treated you with favour and 
distinction, and you have always served us with loyalty. You 
well know, from the traditions of our ancestors, that we were not 
aborigines of this country, but that our forefathers were brought 
hither by a king who left them. That this monarch, returning 
long after, either for the purpose of taking back his subjects, or 
of reigning over them, found our ancestors, who in the mean time 
had greatly multiplied, so opposed to either of these views that 
he quitted them, and returned to his country, threatening to send 
an army against them sufficient to compel them to submit to his 
rule. Hitherto our ancestors and ourselves have expected them 
in vain; but from what we are told by this chief, of the king his 
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master, who sent him hither, and by comparing the quarter from 
whence he came with that announced by our ancient predictions, 
I am convinced, and you must also be so, that he comes hither 
as the representative of that master whom we have so long ex- 
pected. Since then our ancestors failed in rendering to their 
sovereign that obedience which they owed him, let us do it, and 
thank the Gods that they have permitted that arrival to take place 
in our days which our predecessors looked for so long in vain. 
Obey then, hereafter, this great king, your natural sovereign, and 
the chief who represents him as you have hitherto obeyed me. 
Pay to him those taxes which you have till now paid to me, and 
serve him as you have served me. By doing this you will not 
only do your duty, but will give me the greatest pleasure pos- 
sible.” 

Montezuma pronounced this discourse with tears and sighs. 
His nobles participated in his feelings so far that they were at 
first unable to reply; and all the Spaniards present were moved 
with compassion. After some minutes silence, the caciques re- 
plied, that they had ever considered him as their master, and 
had always promised to execute his orders; that in consequence 
they consented to submit to the king of Spain, and pledged them- 
selves in general, and each one individually, as good and loyal 
subjects, to do whatever I should require of them, to pay ail 
the taxes which I should demand, and to serve my master as 
they had served him. This act of submission was drawn up by a 
notary public, and signed by all of them in presence of a number 
of Spaniards who were witnesses. 

When this agreement was completed I informed Montezuma 
that I had occasion for a supply of gold to complete different 
works that had been undertaken for your majesty’s service, and 
requested him to send messengers in his name to the several 
caciques for that purpose, and that I would at the same time send 
some Spaniards to them in mine to persuade them to comply 
with my master’s wishes in this respect, and furnish him with a 
proof of their loyalty. I then persuaded him to set the example 
himself. 

The Spaniards, whom I selected for the purpose, having been 
separated by Montezuma into divisions of two or five, he sent 
them under escorts of his own people to all the provinces and 
large cities of his empire, some of which were from eighty to 
one hundred leagues from Mexico, with orders te the caciques 
to fill a certain measure, which I gave them, with gold. His 
orders were punctually obeyed, and the amount required sent to 
me in jewels, ornaments, and thin plates of gold and silver. 

On melting what was proper for the crucible, the king’s fifth 
was found to amount to upwards of thirty-two thousand four hun- 
dred gold crowns, without taking into the estimate the gold and 
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silver ornaments, plumes, precious stones* and other valuable 
effects which I have reserved for your majesty, and which are 
worth at least one hundred thousand ducats. 

These ornaments, independently of the materials are of inesti- 
mable value for the novelty and singularity of their forms. No 
prince in the world can have in his possession any thing like 
them, as by Montezuma’s orders every production of nature, both 
of the sea and the land, was imitated either in gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones, or feathers, with the utmost accuracy.t He has 


* The most valuable of these were probably the calchihuis. Bernal 
Diaz in giving an account of the first embassy from Montezuma to Cor- 
tez, at St. Juan de Alloa, enumerates among the presents made him on 
that occasion, “four jewels, called calchihuis, resembling emeralds, most 
highly valued by the Mexicans.”’ The two noblemen who came upon the 
embassy, declared to Cortez, that these rich jewels, each of which ex- 
ceeded in value a load of gold, were intended for the emperor.” B. Diaz, 
p. 59. 

Ina speech of Montezuma to Cortez, the same writer makes that mo- 
march say—* [ will give you for your emperor, some most valuable jewels, 
named calchihuis, each of which is worth two loads of gold; I will also 
send three tubes used for ‘shooting darts or pellets, so richly adorned with 
jewels, that he will be pleased to see them.” B. Diaz, p. 171. 

‘* When this was done,” (the gold presented by Montezuma, assorted 
and melted,) ‘‘ another present was received from Montezuma, so rich 
that it was worthy of admiration, exclusive of the jewels called calchihuis, 
the ornamented* tubes covered with jewels and pearls, the beautiful em- 
broideries of pearls and feathers, and the penaches and plumage, a recital 
whereof would be endless.” B. Diaz, p. 172. 

} That the Mexicans and some of the adjoining nations had attained to 
avery high degree of perfection in many of the arts, more particularly 
the working of the finer metals and in weaving, ts fully proved; not only 
by writers cotemporary with the conquest, but by some specimens of 
their skill still remaining 

B. Diaz. in his accoun: of the expedition of Grijalva to Yucatan, says, 
that the Indians of the river Tabasco, presented that chieftain with some 
golden toys made in the form of birds and lizards. Keating’s Diaz. p. 17. 
After a battle fought by Cortez with the same Indians, he was visited by 
a number of chiefs from the neighbouring districts, “who brought with 
them presents of gold wrought into various forms, some resembling the 
human face, others of animals, birds and beasts, such as lizards, dogs, and 
ducks. Dhaz, p. 49. 

In the first embassy to Cortez from Montezuma, among the presents, 
were a plate of gold of the size of a carriage wheel, representing the sun, 
admirably wrought, and said to be worth upwards of twenty thousand 
crowns; a larger one, equally wrought, of silver, representing the moon, 
-. +. thirty pieces of wrought gold, representing ducks, very well 
executed; others in the forms of deers, dogs, lions, tigers, and apes: twelve 
arrows, 2 bow with the cord; two vads, like those borne by otiicers oi jus- 


* These tubes were the sabarcanes hereafter mentioned by Cortez, as among 
the curious and rare articles which he had reserved forthe emperor; they were 
used by the Mexicans for shooting birds. 
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also had executed, after models which I gave him, images, 
crucifixes, medals, ornaments and necklaces in the European 
fashions. 

There likewise belongs to your majesty, the fifth of the silver 
plate and dishes which [ have had made by the artists of this 


tice, five palms long: ten collars, and many other ornaments, all of fine 
gold, and cast or moulded work. After these were produced, plumes of 
feathers represented in gold, others of silver, together with fans of the 
same materials, beautiful penaches of green feathers, &c. Diaz, p. 57. 

‘‘ Here were the shops and manufactories of all their gold and silver 
smiths, whose works in these metals and in jewellery, when they were 
brought to Spain, surprized our ablest artists. Their painters we may 
also judge of by what we now see; for there are three Indians in Mexico, 
Marcos de Aquins, Juan de la Cruz, and Crespillo, who, if they had lived 
with Apelles in ancient times, or were compared with Michael Angelo or 
Berrugiete in modern times, would not be held inferior to them. Their 
fine manufactures of cotton and feathers, were principally brought from 
the province of Costitlan. The women of the family of Montezuma, 
also, of allranks, were extremely ingenious in these ‘works, and con- 
stantly employed; as was a certain description of females who lived to- 
gether in the manner of nuns.”’ Diaz. p. 143. 

I saw, says the author of the American Letters, at Strasburgh, in 1760, 
in the possession of Father Le Fevre, a Jesuit, and a man of great re- 
spectability, a very ancient Mexican fan, made of linen as fine as the 
most beautiful muslin known. On it were depicted a number of figures 
forming a Mosaic. Never have I beheld any thing so beautiful, both for 
the art with which the native and splendid colours of the feathers were dis- 
posed, as for the beauty of the design. No artist in Europe could have 
done as well; these feathers were those of the beautiful bird Ciricon.— 
Lettere Americane. 

Cortez, on his return to Madrid, having married for his second wife Ju- 
ana, the daughter of the count d’ Aguilar, among other things, presented 
her with five emeralds, wrought by the Indians, which were estimated at 
one hundred thousand sequins. The first was cut in the form of a rose, 
the leaves of which were perfectly formed. The second had the shape of 
alittle horn. The third represented a fish, whose eyes were of gold. The 
fourth was a bell, and had a large oblong pearl for a clapper; and the fifth 
was shaped like a little cup, with a golden foot. Four little chains of gold 
were suspended to it, the ends of which were united in a pearl, that served 
asa knob. Some Genoese merchants, who were at Madrid, offered for 
the last alone, forty thousand sequins. These jewels, says Ramusio, were 
at that time the most beautiful that had ever been seen. Cortus Ame- 
ricanas. 

It is said, adds the French translator, in a note to this passage, that Cor- 
tez, having accompanied Charles the fifth on his expedition against Al- 
giers, the galley, on board of which he was, was overtaken by a storm, 
when he lost these valuable jewels. The handkerchief in which he had 
bound them around him, not having been well secured, they fell into the 
mud (probably as he was going on shore,) and could never afterwards be 
found. Idem. 

Among many things known to the Mexicans, of which we are ignorant, 
was the art of spinning the fur of the hare or rabbit. We have attempted 
to imitate them, but we have never been able to attain the perfection of 
their work. From the account left us by one of the companions of Cor 
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country, amounting to upwards of a hundred marks of silver be- 
sides a great number of pieces of cotton extremely beautiful, 
both in colour and workmanship, some tapestry hangings for the 
churches and the royal apartments, coverlets made of cotton or 
the finest wool, and twelve sardarcanest superbly painted and 
ornamented; all which are presents from Montezuma to your 
majesty. 

It would require more talents and time than I have, to give a 
complete description of Mexico, as regards its extent; the man- 
ners and customs of the inhabitants, its police, and the many sin- 
gular things which it contains, and if my account should prove 
incorrect, the fault will be found to consist in my having said too 
little instead of too much. We every day see something so sur- 
prising, that we can scarcely believe our own eyes, so that it 
would not be very singular if, in my account of so remote a coun- 
try, I should not. obtain full credit, though it is my duty to com- 
municate to my sovereign, nothing but the real truth. 


tez, we are informed that the Mexicans spun the hair from the belly of 
the hare or rabbit, to the greatest perfection; that they dyed it of various 
colours, and made cloth of it, oe our silk, and that the colours 
were even unchangeable by ley. Idem 

I venture to assert, says ‘Count Carli, ‘thet the art of dying was carried 
to a much higher pitch of perfection in America, than it was at the same 
period in Europe, notwithstanding our chemical acquirements. Lettere 
Americane. 

The French mathematicians could not comprehend how these nations, 
(the Mexicans and Peruvians) could have succeeded in making statues of 
gold and silver at one cast that were hollow within, thin and delicate. I 
have seen one of them in which no soldering could be perceived. The 
octagon plates have excited equal admiration, each end of which was of 
a different metal, that is, gold and silver alternately, without being joined 
by the least solder. Fish, also cast in moulds, whose scales were inter- 
mingled with gold and silver; parrots, who moved their heads, tongues and 
wings; and figures of monkies, who performed various actions, such as 
spinning thread, eating apples, &c. These Indians were well acquainted 
with the art. of enamelling, and of working all kinds of precious stones. 
Among the first presents sent to Cortez by Montezuma, was a helmet of 
plated gold, circled with bells, and ornamented on the top with emeralds, 
panaches, and large plumes, at the end of which, golden meshes were 
suspended. French translator’s note to Lettere Americane. 

Count Carlisays, that the Mexicans and Peruvians also mixed gold with 
copper, and gave to this composition a degree of hardness, so as to enable 
‘hem to make hatchets of it that were very useful. Lettere Americane. 

Mirrors of a particular kind of beautiful metal, very white, and as bril- 
ant as silver, formed a part of the rich presents sent by Montezuma the 
first time to Cortez. They were set in gold. Perhaps they were of pla- 
tina. and if so they must have known the secret of melting and working it. 
french translator’s note to Lettere Americane. 

Bernal Diaz says, that inone of the Mexican temples there was a figure 
which had eyes of the polished substance, whereof their mirrors are made. 
Keating’s Diaz, p. 146. 


~ Sabareane, along hollow tube, made use of by the Indians to blow 
arrows through. 
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The province of Mexico is comprehended in a valley, about 
ninety leagues in circumference, surrounded by steep and lofty 
mountains. This valley is almost entirely occupied by two lakes 
or lagoons, the largest of salt, the other of fresh water. These 
are separated by a range of hillocks situated in the middle of the 
valley, and as the salt lake vises and falls like the sea, its waters 
at the flood are poured into the fresh water lake, while the latter 
at ebb, discharges itself into the former. 

Temixtitlan, or Mexico,* is situated on the salt lake, and com- 
municates on each of its sides with the main land by means of 
four causeways, two lances in breadth, and not less than two 
leagues in length. This city is as large as Seville and Cordova; 
and the principal streets are very broad and strait. 

Some of these streets, and most of the others are made partly 
on the land and partly on the canals which have a communication 
with each other, by means of bridges of sufficient breadth to 
admit ten horses abreast formed of long and large beams very 
strong,and well joined. On observing the situation of this city, and 
the facility it would give the Mexicans of shutting us up and de- 
stroying us by famine, without our being able to quit it, [ had four 
brigantines built, each sufficiently large to carry three hundred 
men, and some horses, it necessary. 

Mexico contains many extensive squares, which serve for mar- 
ket places. One of these is much larger than the great square of 
Salamanca, and is surrounded by porticos. More than sixty thou- 
sand persons are daily employed here in selling and buying all 
kinds of merchandise, such as provisions, garments, gold and sil- 
ver ornaments, lead, brass, copper, tin, precious stones, shells, 
feathers, stones both rough and hewn, timber unwrought and 
squared, bricks, clods of earth, &c. It likewise contains a house 
where all sorts of game, and birds of every description, are sold, 
as domestic fowls, partridges, quails, wild ducks, moor-hens, tur- 
tle-doves, pigeons, various kinds of small birds, parrots, eagles, 
falcons, sparrow-hawks, hares, rabbits, deer, and a species of 
small dog, which are eaten. 

There is in Mexico a street wholly appropriated to botanists, 
where medicinal herbs, and every kind of plant that is known, are 
sold. There are also apothecaries, wiio sell ointments, plaisters, 
and medicines, ready prepared; barbers who cut the hair, or shave 


¥ ~yarigg Diaz says, that Mexico is a city larger than Venice; and Hum- 
boldt, vol. 1. p. 11, that the name Mexico 1; of Indian origin, signifying in 
the Aztec heal the habitation of the God of War, called Mexithi, or 
Huitzilopochthi; but that before the year 1530, it was more commonly 
called Tenochtitlan than Mexico. Adorned with numerous teocallis, 
(pyramidal temples) says M. de Humboldt, surrounded with water and 
dikes, founded on islands covered with verdure, and receiving hourly in 
its streets, thousands of boats which vivified the lake; the ancient Tenoch- 
titlan must have resembled some of the cities of Holland, China, or the 
Delta. Humboldt. vol. 2. 
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the beard; cook-shops, where any thing to eat or drink may be 
had; and porters, who sell wood, coal, and clay, and various kinds 
of matting for beds, chairs, and carpets. Here may likewise be 
had, pulse, and fruit of all sorts, onions, leeks, garlick, cresses, 
artichokes, cherries, prunes, precisely like those of Spain; wax, 
honey, confectionary, a kind of wine made from plants and sugar, 
cotton thread of all hues, in skeins, which is sold in a place re- 
sembling that where sewing silk is sold in Grenada. Paints, as 
well ground, and of as fine colours as those of Spain, may like- 
wise be bought here; dyed deer skins, with or without the hair; 
earthenware of every shape, varnished and painted: ‘Turkey wheat 
in the grain, or bread made from it, which is preferable to that of 
the islands, or any that I have hitherto found on the continent; 
pastry made of birds, or fish, or a mixture of both, fresh and salt- 
ed fish, raw or cooked; eggs of all kinds of birds, and omelets rea- 
dy prepared. In one word, all sorts of provisions and merchandise 
are sold here in great quantities. Every thing is conducted with 
the utmost regularity, a particular street being allotted to each 
description of merchandise, which is sold altogether by number 
or measure. In the principal square is a building, where twelve 
judges, forming a kind of consular court, are continuaily employ- 
ed in settling the disputes that occur in the markets, and in punish- 
ing the delinquents, which is done en the spot. There are also 
commissioners who examine the measures, and break those that 
are false. 
(To be continued.) 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE PICTURES AND STATUES IN THE LOUVRE. 


Tue letters composing the name of Vafoleon Bonaparte, by 
a different arrangement, may express the words prone rafita bona 
Jeno, or * you rascal, lay down the stolen goods.” For many years 
the Corsican was permitted to slay and pillage, but the day of retri- 
bution at length arrived. Wellington and Blucher led the forces 
of Europe into the city of Paris; not, however, before many of 
the followers of the great buccanecr had escaped with their 
booty. But some of the “stolen goods’? remained. The splen- 
did collection of pictures and statues, in the contemplation of 
which the idle Parisians forgot their miseries, was among the first 
objects which attracted the attention of the allies: and the British 
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duke who had rescued this fickle people from the most ferocious 
despotism that ever was permitted to scourge a nation, became 
the object of impertinent sarcasm, and the burden of every idle 
tale that malice could invent, and mischief put into circulation. 
This spirit was more particularly manifested on the removal of 
the pictures and statues from the Louvre: for the preservation 
of which, the commissioners who negociated ¢he surrender of 
Paris had endeavoured, in vain, to procure a stipulation. In 
Scott’s Paris Revisited in 1815, we have a very interesting ac- 
count of the manner in which these stolen goods were restored, 
and the conduct of the receivers is exhibited with great effect. 
The author states that prince Blucher bluntly repelled every so- 
licitation on the part of the commissioners before the capitula- 
tion was signed, and that 


‘‘from the first noment of his entrance into Paris, he proceeded spirit- 
edly, and independently, in removing from the Louvre all that was in it 
of Prussian property; and the blanks on the walls showed the daily 
progress of the French loss in this respect. The whole amount of it, 
however, would have been as nothing to the remainder of the collection, 
if the other members of the alliance could have been induced to forbear, 
and it was thought, by those who were interested in their retention, that 
the best way would be to keep very quict as to the proceedings of Prus- 
sia, to affect to take no notice of them whatever, hoping that silence 
might cause the affair to die away after the first removals were over, and 
that either the dull indifference or the singular good nature of the states 
of Europe, might yet leave to Paris the darling boast of being the capita! 
of the world as to fine art. 

‘For some time there was reason to suspect that this manceuvre 
would be successful. Indeed no Frenchman permitted himself to en- 
tertain the slightest doubt of the consciousness of the allies, when first 
masters of the French capital, that they were far too weak to repossess 
themselves of what was held init as trophies of their defeat. ‘ You knew 
well, that we should have arisen as one man to destroy you, if you had 
dared to lay hands on what every inhabitant of France feels to be his 
honour, his pride, his delight, his existence.’ 

‘It certainly seemed, however, as if the allies at least hesitated 
very much, to mortify this offensive vanity. Every day new arrivals of 
strangers poured into Paris, all anxiety to gain a view of the Louvre 
before its collection was broken up; it was the first point to which all 
the British directed their steps every morning, in eager curiosity to know 
whether the business of removal had commenced. The towns and prin- 
cipalities, that had been plundered, were making sedulous exertions to 
influence the councils of the allies to determine on a general restoration; 
and several of the great powers leaned decidedly towards such a de- 
cision. 

‘‘ Before actual force was employed, representations were repeated 
to the French government, but the ministers of the king of France 
would neither promise due satisfaction, nor uphold a strenuous opposition 
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They showed a sulky disregard of every application. A deputation from 
the Netherlands formally claimed the Dutch and Flemish pictures taken 
during the revolutionary wars from these countries; and this demand was 
conveyed through the duke of Wellington, as commander-in-chief of the 
Dutch and Belgian armies. About the same time, also, Austria deter- 
mined that her Italian and German town’, which had been despoiled, 
should have their property replaced, and Canova, the anxious represen- 
tative of Rome; after many fruitless appeals to ‘Talleyrand, received as- 
surances that he, too, should be furnished witlean armed force sufficient 
to protect him ix taxing back to that venerable city, what lost its highest 
value in its removal from thence. 

** Contradicting reports continued to prevailamong the crowds of stran- 
gers and natives as to the intentions of the allies, but on Saturday, the 
23d of September, all doubt was removed. On going up to the door of 
the Louvre, I found a guard of 150 British riflemen drawn up outside. 
L asked one of the soldiers what they were there for? ‘+ Why, they tell 
ame, sir, that they mean to take away the pictures,” was hisreply. 1 
walked in amongst the statues below. In one of the halls, 1 found two 
brown-complexioned, stout, good-natured looking women, the wives of 
English soldiers, examining, very curiously, the large reclining tigure ot 
the Tiber; one of them exclaimed with a laugh, ‘sce how the young 
devils run over his body!’ On going to the great stair-case, I saw the 
English guard hastily tramping up its magnificent ascent: a crowd of 
astounded French followed in their rear, and, from above, many of the 
visitors to the gallery of pictures were attempting to force their way past 
the ascending soldiers, catching an alarm from their sudden entrance. 
The alarm, however, was unfounded; but the spectacle that presented 
itself was very impressive. A Brilish officer dropped his men in files 
along this magnificent gallery, until they extended, two and two, at 
small distances, from its entrance to its extremity. All the spectators 
were breathless, in eagerness to know what was to be done, but the 
soldiers stopped as machines, having po care beyond obedience to their 
orders. 

‘ The work of removal now commenced in good earnest: porters 
with barrows, and ladders, and tackles of ropes made their appearance. 
Phe collection of the Louvre might from that moment be considered as 
broken up for ever. ‘The sublimity of its orderly aspect vanished: it took 
now the melancholy, confused, dissolute air of a large auction room after 
a day’s sale. Before this, the visitors had walked down its profound 
length with asense of respect on their minds, influencing them to pre- 
serve silence and decorum, as they contemplated the majestic pictures: 
but decency and quiet were dispelled when the signal was given for the 
break-up of the establishment. It seemed as if a nation had become 
ruined through improvidence, and was selling off. 

‘The guarding of the Louvre was committed by turns to the British 
and Austrians, while this process lasted. The Prussians said that they 
had dune their own business for themselves, and would not now incur 
odium for others. The workmen being incommoded by the crowds that 
now rushed to the Louvre, as the news spread of the destruction of 
its great collection, a military order came that no visitors should be 
admitted without permission from the foreign commandant of Paris. This 
direction was pretty strictly adhered to by the centinels as far as the ex- 
clusion of the French, but the words Je suis Anglais, were always suff- 
cieni to gain leave to pass from the Austrians: our own countymen were 
railier more strict, but, m general, foreigners could, with but little difh- 
culty, procure admission. The Parisians stood in crowds around the 
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door, looking wistfully within it, as it occasionally opened to admit Ger- 
mans, English, Russians, &c. into a palace of their capital from which 
they were excluded. I was frequently asked by French gentlemen, 
standing with ladies on their arms, and kept back from the door by the 
guards, to take them into their own Louvre, under my protection as an 
unknown foreigner! It was impossible not to feel for them in these re- 
markable cire umstances of mortification and humiliation; and the agita- 
uon of the French public was now evidently excessive. Every French- 
man looked a walking volcano, ready to spit forth fire. Groups of the 
common people collected in the space before the Louvre, and a spokes- 
man was generally seen, exercising the most violent gesticulations, suffi- 
ciently indicative of rage, and listened to by the others, with lively signs 
of sympathy with his passion. As the packages came out, they crowded 
round them, giving vent to torrents of pestes, diables, sacres, and other 
worse interjections.”’ 

‘* Wherever an Englishman went in Paris at this time—whether into 
a shop or a company, he was assailed with the exclamation—‘ Ah! vos 
compatr iots!’—and the ladies had always some wonderful story to tell him, 
of an embarrassment or a mortification that had happened to his duke; of 
the evil designs of the prince regent, or the dreadful revenge that was pre- 
paring against the injuries of France.—The great gallery of the Louvre 
presented every fresh day a more and more forlorn aspect; but it combined 
a number of interesting points of view, and for reflection. The gallery now 
seemed to be the abode of all the foreigners in the French capital:—we 
collected there, as a matter of course, every morning—but it was easy to 
distinguish the last comers from the rest. They entered the Louvre with 
steps of eager haste, and looks of anxious inquiry: they seemed to have 

carcely stopped by the way—and to have made directly for the pictures 
on the instant of their reaching Paris. The first view of the stripped walls 
made their countenances sink under the disappointinent, as to the great ob- 
ect of their journey. Crowds collected round the Transfiguration—that 
picture which, according to the French account, destiny had always in- 
tended for the French nation: it was every one’s wish to see it taken down, 
for the fame which this great work of Raphael had acquired, and its noto- 
riety in the general Knowledge, caused its departure to be regarded as the 
consummation of the destruction of the picture gallery of the Louvre. It 
was taken away among the last. 

‘* Students of all nations fixed themselves round the principal pictures, 
inxious to complete their copies before the workmen came to remove the 
originals. Many young French girls were seen among these, perched up 
on small sc affolds, and calmly pursuing their labours in the midst of the 
throng and bustle. When the French gallery was thoroughly cleared of the 
property of other nations, I reckoned the number of pictures which then 
remained to it—and found that the total left to the French nation, of the 
fifteen hundred paintings which constituted their magnificent collection— 
was two hundred and seventy-four! The Italian division comprehended 
about eighty-five specimens; these were now dwindled to fwe/ve: in this 
small number, however, there are some very exquisite pictures by Ra- 
phael, and other great masters. Their Titians are much reduced—but 
they keep the Entombment, as belonging to the king of France’s old col- 
lection, which is one of the finest by that artist. A melancholy air of utter 
ruin mantled over the walls of this superb gallery: the floor was covered 
with empty frames; a Frenchman, in the midst of his sorrow, had his joke, 
in saying—* Well, we should not have left to them even these!’ In walking 
down this exhausted place, I observed a person, wearing the insignia of the 
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legion of honour, suddenly stop short, and heard him exclaim—‘ 4h, my 
God—and the Paul Potter, too!’ This referred to the famous painting of a 
bull by that master, which is the largest of his pictures, and is very highly 
valued. It belonged to the Netherlands, and has returned to them. It was 
said that the emperor Alexander offered fifteen thousand pounds for it. 

‘* The removals of the statues were longer of commencing, and took up 
more time; they were still packing these up when [ quitted Paris. | saw 
the Venus, the Apollo, and the Laocoon removed: these may be deemed 
the presiding deities of the collection. The solemn antique look of these 
halls fled for ever, when the workmen came in with their straw, and plas- 
ter of Paris to pack up. The French could not, for some time, allow them- 
selves to believe that their enemies would dare to deprive them of these 

sacred works: it appeared to them impossible that they should be separated 
from France—from la Franee—the country of the Louvre and the Insti- 
tute; it seemed a contingency beyond the limits of human reverses. But it 
happened, nevertheless: they were all removed. One afternoon, before 
quitting the palace, I accidentally stopped longer than usual, to gaze on 
the Venus, and I never saw so clearly her superiority over the Apollo, the 
impositions of whose stile, even more than the great beauties with which 
they are mingled, have gained for it an inordinate and indiscriminating ad- 
miration. On this day, very few, if any of the statues had been taken 
away—and many said ‘that France would retain them, although she was 
losing the pictures. On the following morning I returned, and the pedes- 
tal on which the Venus had stood for so many years, the pride of Paris, and 
the delight of every observer, was vacant! [t seemed as if a soul had taken 
its flight from a body.” 


It is satisfactory to find, from the evidence of an eye-witness, 
that no material injury (p. 334.) was incurred by any of the pic- 
tures in their removal; and that nothing was taken from the col- 
lection that did not belong originally to foreign countries. The 
French, under the poignancy of disappointment, poured forth the 
most bitter charges in that respect against the Prussians: but we 
are confidently assured, (p. 358.) that, with the exception of a few 
maps and models of the fortified towns on the French frontier, 
seized by the mure unceremonious of our allies, no species of 
French property was removed. An amicable spirit prevailed in 
the arrangements with the Dutch and Flemish deputies, respect- 
ing the great cabinet of natural history; the French being left in 
possession of almost all that had been taken from the stadtholder’s 
collection, on condition of making up a stock of equal value from 
duplicates of their own. By this means the admirable collection 
in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris remains complete; while Hol- 
land is, on her part, sufficiently indemnified, having received such 
a number of animal specimens as enable the student to carry his 
provress in that department to a very considerable length. 
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‘ But the bitterest mortification of the people of Paris yet remains to 
ve described. The well-known horses, taken from the church of St. Mark, 
in Venice, bad been peculiarly the objects of popular pride and admiration. 
Being exposed in the public view, in one of the most public situations of 
Paris, this was esteemed the noblest trophy belonging to the capital—and 
there was not a Parisian vender of a pailfull of water, who did not look 
like a hero when the Venetian horses were spoken of. 

‘¢* Have you heard what has been determined about the horses?’ was 
every foreigner’s question:—‘ Oh they cannot mean to take the horses 
away,’ was every Frenchman’s remark. On the morning of Thursday the 
26th of September, however, it was whispered that they had been at 
work all night in loosening them from their fastenings. It was soon con- 
firmed that this was true—and the French then had nothing left for it, but 
to vow, that if the allies were to attempt to touch them in the day-/ight, 
Paris would rise at once, exterminate its enemies, and rescue its hovour. 
On Friday morning, | walked through the square: if was clear that some 
considerable change had taken place; the effect of t..e forms of the horses 
was finer than I had ever before seen it. When looking to discover what 
had been done—a private of the British staff corps came up. ‘ You see, 
sir, we took away the harness last night,’ said he.—‘ You have made a great 
improvement by so doing,’ I replied:—‘ but are the British employed on 
this work’? The man said that the Austrians had requested the assistance 
of our staff corps—for it included better workmen than any they had in 
their service. I heard that an angry French mob had given some trouble 
to the people employed on the Thursday night—but that a body of Parisian 
gendarmerie had dispersed the assemblage. The Frenchmen continued 
their sneers against the allies for working in the dark: fear and shame were 
the causes assigned. ‘If you take them at all, why not take them in the 
face of day’—But you are too wise to drag upon yourselves the irresistible 
popular fury which such a sight would excite against you!’ 

‘On the night of Friday, the order of proceeding was entirely chang- 
ed. It had been found proper to call out astrong guard of Austrians, horse 
and foot. The mob had been charged by the cavalry—and it was said, 
that several had their limbs broken. I expected to find the place on Satur- 
day morning quiet and open as usual; but when I reached its entrance, 
what ap impressive scene presented itself! The delicate plan—for such in 
truth itwas—of working by night was now over. The Austrians had wished 
to spare the feelings of the king of France the painof seeing his capital dis- 
inmantled before his palace windows, where he passed in his carriage when 
he went out for his daily exercise. But the insolent ignorance of the peo- 
ple rendered severer measures necessary. My companion and myself 
were stopped from entering the place by Austrian dragoons: a large mob of 
Frenchmen were collected here, standing on tip-toe to catch the arch in 
the distance, on the top of which the ominous sight of numbers of work- 
men, busy about the horses, was plainly to be distinguished. We advanced 
again to the soldiers: some of the French, by whom we were surrounded, 
said, ‘ Whoever you are, you will not be allowed to pass.’ I confess I was 
for retiring—for the whole assemblage, citizens and soldiers, seemed to 
wear an angry alarming aspect. But my companion was eager for admit- 
tance. He was put back again by an Austrian hussar:—* What, not the 
English” he exclaimed in bis own language. The mob laughed loudly 
when they heard the foreign soldier so addressed; but the triumph was 
ours; Way was instantly made for us--and an officer on duty, close by. 
touched his helmet as we passed, 
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‘¢ The king and the princes had left the Thuilleries, to be out of the 
view of so mortifying a business. The court of the palace, which used to 
be gay with young gardes du corps and equipages, was now silent, uesert- 
ed,and shut up. Nota soul moved in it. The top of the arch was filled with 
people, and the horses, though as yet all there, might be seen to begin to 
move. The carriages, that were to take them away, were in waiting be- 
low, and a tackle of ropes was already affixed to one. The small door, 
leading to the top, was protected by a strong guard: every one was striv- 
ing to obtain permission to gratify his curiosity, by visiting the horses for 
the last time that they could be visited in this situation. Permission, how- 
ever, could necessarily be granted but to few. I wasof the fortunate num- 
ber. Ina minute I had climbed the narrow dark stair, ascended a small lad- 
der, and was out on the top, with the most picturesque view before me that 
can beimagined: An English lady asked me to assist her into Bonaparte’s 
car of victory: his own statue was to have been placed in it, when he came 
back a conqueror from his Russian expedition! I followed the lady and her 
husband into the car, and we found a Prussian officer there before us. He 
looked at us, and with a good-humoured smile, said, ‘ The cmperor kept 
the English out of France, but the English have now got where he could 
not!—.Ah, pauvre Napoleon!’ 

‘“* The cry of the French now was, that it was abominable, execrable, 
to insult the king in his palace—to insult him in the face of his own sub- 
jects, by removing the horses in the face of day! I adjourned with a friend 
to dine at a restaurateur’s, near the garden of the Thuilleries, after wit- 
nessing what I have described. Between seven and eight in the evening, 
we heard the rolling of wheels, the clatter of cavalry, and the tramp of in- 
fantry. A number of British were in the room: they all rose and rushed to 
the door, without hats, and carrying in their haste their white table nap- 
kins in their hands. The horses were going past, in military procession, 
lying on their sides, in separate cars. First came cavalry, then infantry, 
then a car; then more cavalry; more infantry, then another car; and so on, 
till all the four past. The drums were beating—and the standards went 
waving by. This was the only appearance of parade, that attended any of 
the removals. Three Frenchmen, seeing the group of English, came up 
to us, and began a conversation. They appealed to us if this was not shame- 
ful. A gentleman observed, that the horses were only going back to the 
place from whence the French had taken them: if there was a right in pow 
er for France, there must also be one for other states: but the better way 
to consider these events, was, as terminating the times of robbery and 
discord. ‘Two of them seemed much inclined to come instantly round to 
our opinion: but one was much more consistent. He appeared an officer, 
and was advanced beyond the middle age of life. He kept silence for 
a moment; and then, with strong emphasis, said—‘ You have left me 
nothing for my children but hatred against England; this shall be my lega- 
cy to them.’— ‘Sir,’ it was replied, ‘it willdo your children no good, and 
England no injury.’ ’ 
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Criticism.—Complot d’ Arnold, etc. The Plot of Arnold and Sir Henry 
Clinton against the United States of America and General Washington, 
in September, 1780. Paris, Didot. 1816, in 8vo. xliv. and 184 pages. 
with portraits of Washington and Arnold. 5 francs.—Translated for 
the Port Folio, from the Journal des Savans. 


THouGu the independence of the United States of America 
was achieved more than thirty years ago, it is still difficult to ac- 
quire precise information concerning the civil and military details 
of that memorable revolution. The conspiracy of Arnold, for 
example, is rather hinted at than detailed in the periodical writ- 
ings, memoirs, histories, and even in the life, otherwise so volu- 
minous, of General Washington by Judge Marshall. It is, how- 
ever, a remarkable event in the annals of the United States, since 
we sce there, only two men, Silas Deane and Benedict Arnold, 
who, during those troubles, have abused public employments to 
betray the cause of their country. The auther who now relates 
to us the conspiracy of Arnold, has seen nearly ail its circum- 
stances; he has observed them with the most impartial attention, 
and the lively interest with which they have inspired him, ani- 
mates his recital. 

The preliminary discourse which precedes this recital, presents 
a general picture of the people of the United States, in which 
we can distinguish various effects resulting from its geographical 
position, from its industry, from the institutions of William Penn, 
from English domination, but above all, from the independence 
acquired by courage, and preserved by wise laws. It is by re- 
ducing to practice, theories, which, without this singular exam- 
ple, would appear imaginary, that this people is become a real 
nation which may one day be powerful, but is already happy. 
Crimes are rare in that country; public punishments almost un- 
known, and an armed force is seldom necessary to preserve au- 
thority. The load of a public debt is hardly felt there, because 
neither war, nor the errors of government, can, in that country, 
prevent the progress of industry, and the continual increase of 
its productions. The author is persuaded, that it is not the in- 
terest of any power to trouble the repose and prosperity of the 
people of the United States; he finds in these aggressions still 
more imprudence than injustice; in his opinion, there is no na- 
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tion which is not interested in promoting the natural progress of 
all the rest. 

In explaining the effects of the liberty of the press in the Uni- 
ted States, he shows that it is the government which reaps the 
greatest advantages from it, and that the collision of opinions, 
however noisy they may be, never fails to end in subjecting all 
to the sacred empire of the law. He believes, in fine, that the 
moral and political system of that nation, should preserve it for a 
long time from the spirit of conquest, and from the dangers with 
which the ambitious dare to threaten it. “So much wealth,” 
says he, “ flows from two causes, which have never been secn 
united before American independence; a good constitution, and 
lands of inexhaustible fertility, which, for more than six centu- 
ries, may be distributed to a continually increasing population.”’ 
The author, however, does not dissemble neither the local calami- 
ties which continue to afflict that country; the contagious air which 
prevails on the banks of some rivers; the fevers that are caused 
by great heats succeeding humidity; the periodical rains which 
overflow the lakes and rivers, inundating the plains, and deposit- 
ing there an impure sediment; northe ravages which the savages, 
both cruel and perfidious, exercise upon the western frontier; nor 
the fatal or dangerous slavery of the blacks, which is perpetuated 
in the southern states; nor the epposition which exists between 
the interests of certain states; nor, in fine, the progress which yet 
remains to be made in arts, in letters, in science, not for the pur- 
pose of shining with a useless splendour on the globe, but in or- 
der to enable them to reap all the fruits of liberty, and to conquer 
or soften the rigors of nature. But far from being alarmed at 
these various difficulties, it is rather necessary to reckon the num- 
ber of the advantages of a nation so young, the need she has of 
resisting, and triumphing over them, by a powerful and wise 
activity. 

We quit these preliminary observations with regret, because 
we ought chiefly to make known the body of the work. The Eng- 
lis: colonics were, forty years ago, declared free, when, in 1778, 
the French government resolved to second their efforts. The 
author replies to the censures which that determination gave birth 


to, and represents it as a measure equally prudent and gencrous. 
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He at least, leaves no doubt upon the honorable conduct the 
French pursued at that period in North America. Warriors, ad- 
ministrators, engineers, diplomatic agents, all knew how to re- 
spect the interests and the rights of which they undertook the 
defence, they did not aspire to domineer over those whom they 
came to rescue; for once, alliance was only friendship, zeal, de- 
votion, and all the arts of policy were reduced to fidelity and 
bravery. Benedict Arnold, born in Connecticut, of an obscure 
family, was among the most distinguished of the American ge- 
nerals, having received an education suited to the mediocrity of 
his condition, he embraced the profession of arms, to acquire 
fame and wealth. The latter desire was much more difficult to 
satisfy than the former, among a people, whose manners were 
pure, tastes simple, and whose thoughts were all directed to the 
public welfare. Arnold had covered himself with glory in a haz- 
ardous expedition, that is to say, inthe project of surprising Quebec. 
From this enterprise he returned to his country with a wound, and 
the reputation of one of the most brave and ablest of the Ameri- 
can officers. Afterwards he had a great share in the success of 
the campaign in which Burgoyne was made prisoner. He en- 
tered first into the enemy’s entrenchments, when a ball broke the 
lee which had already been wounded at the siege of Quebec — 
Unfortunately his intrepidity was stimulated by the hope of rich 
booty, or even the most sordid gains. With this deplorable cu- 
pidity, he combined a taste for frivolous and ostentatious ex- 
penses, which induced him to practise among the Canadians, and 

even in Philadelphia, very shameful expedients. His luxury 

was even displayed in the house of William Penn, where austere 

virtues had already prepared American liberty. The excess of 
his plunders provoked complaints, the effects of which, he elud- 

ed for a long time, by dint of effrontery and intrigue. At last, 

however, he was called by order of congress before a court mar- 
tial, which condemned him on the 20th January, 1779, to be re- 
primanded by the general in chief. “ Our profession, said Wash- 
ington to him, is the most chaste of all; the least negligence may 
destroy that public favour, so difficult to obtain. I reprimand 
you for having forgot, that in proportion as you had rendered 
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yourself terrible to our enemies, you ought to have been mode- 
rate towards our fellow citizens. Show us anew those fine qua- 
lities, which have placed you in the rank of our most illustrious 
generals: I will give you, as much as I am able, occasions to re- 
cover the esteem which you have formerly enjoyed.” 

Provoked by a censure at once so gentle and so merited, Ar- 
nold swore to render himself more guilty, and from a depredator 
he became a traitor. He ventured at first to address himself to 
the French ambassador, hoping to cbtain in the name of a loan, a 


9 


sum equal to his debts. ‘ You desire of me,’ replied the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, in reply to this application, “a ser- 
vice which it would be easy for me to render you, but which 
would stigmatise both of us. When the envoy of a foreign power 
gives, or if you will, lends money, it is common to corrupt those 
who receive it, and to make them creatures of the sovereign whom 
he serves, or rather he corrupts without persuading; he purchases 
and does not gain. But the union formed between the king and 
the United States, is the work of justice and the wisest policy; 
and it has for its principle, good will and reciprocal interests. My 
glory in the mission with which I am charged, is to fulfil it, with- 
out intrigue or cabal; without efforts of negociation; without em- 
ploying any secret practices; and by the force alonc of the conditions 
of the alliance. There is not an act of my embassy which may 
not be known by the whole world. Judge then, if 1 ought to ren- 
der a mysterious service to you, who are one of the most illustri- 
ous men of the United States, and whose warlike accomplishments, 
if I may so speak, form a part of the public fortune. What will 
you offer as an equivalent for these presents, that would justify 
me with posterity, for having thus tarnished the immortal glory, 
which the independence of your country secures to the French 
nation, and to its wise and generous king. I will, however, sa- 
tisfy your desires, if you can, in receiving my gifts, acknowledge 
them openly; but it is not difficult to judge that publicity is not 
your intention, and there remains for me only one thing to say 
to you relative to the condition of your affairs, it is this, that 
your friends will exert themselves to assist you, as soon as 
they shall be conducted with greater prudence. Attribute only 
to the real interest with which your brilliant deeds have inspi- 
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red me, the austere plainness of my language; I should have 
been more courteous with a man, for whom I had less affection. 
You threaten your countrymen to retire from their service, as a 
punishment for their ingratitude. The ingratitude of republics, 
the injustice of monarchs, is the cry of the discontented and am- 
bitious. They find, like you, that business is ill conducted, as 
they no longer share init. Abstain from these complaints which 
always appear to be dictated by resentment. Complaints are no 
longer supportable, when we have ceased to have part in the go- 
vernment of affairs. It is necessary they should be understood 
when we are concerned in it. But supposing the court martial 
had treated you too severely; well! let the weak and cowardly 
complain; by your future behaviour, give cause to believe that 
your past conduct has been irreproachable. To withdraw, in 
your situation, is the worst part you could take. Do you believe 
it would be permitted while the public dangers exist? And if 
you had the right of retiring, do you know all that is necessary 
to render retirement supportable, to one whose whole life has 
been spent in public employments? It is necessary to carry 
with us the conviction, that we have done, in the situations we 
have filled, all the good in our power; and that we have never, 
designedly, committed error. Is it you who can say with a tho- 
rough assurance, that in the course of your duties, you have al- 
ways made the public advantage your only object? You are 
young, and if I may so speak, your career has just commenced. 
Where are your resources to live thus separated from men, when 
age itself has so few of them. A mind more free than yours, is 
necessary to learn the success of your rivals without chagrin, and 
on account of the public interests, sincerely to applaud the good 
they do without you. The republic is in its cradle, and you will 
see it increase in power and prosperity, with the mortification of 
not contributing to its happiness, and of not raising yourself with 
it. Preserve your ambition, since at your age, and with your qua- 
lities, it may conduct you to great things; but let it be regulated 
by a sense of duty.”’ 

We have not hesitated to transcribe a great part of this let- 
ter, because it appears to us worthy of being compared with 
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‘ 
pieces of the same kind which are met with in the ancient 


historians. The ideas and sentiments of the minister, have mo- 
dern colours; they are more simple, and less dramatic, but quite 
as noble, almost as lively, perhaps more frank and delicate. Ne- 
vertheless, Arnold rejected this prudent advice; the disorder 
of his affairs and of his habits, dragged him into crime; and 
the wife whom he chose out of a family devoted to the inter- 
ests of England, completely broke the last ties by which he might 
still be bound to the cause of independence. Above all, he gave 
free scope to his resentments against Washington, whom the dis- 
affected were pleased to represent as a general of middling capa- 
city. “Jt is very true,” says our author, “that this great man 
is not illustrious by any of those deeds which appears prodigious, 
and of which the extraordinary brilliancy astonishes the universe, 
but of sublime virtues that no attempt can tarnish, are also a kind 
of prodigy.” About this time, Arnold received the first written 
proposal, which was addressed to him from New York, by an 
agent of sir Henry Clinton, to engage him to change his party. 
Praises and promises was lavished in a manner which could se- 
duce no one but a man who was already blinded by his own pas- 
sions. Resolved to have no confidents among his fellow citizens, 
he imparted his perfidious designs to his wiie alone, who had so 


much contributed to inspire him with them. He studied to con- 


ceal them, under appearances of patriotism, and affected to have 
forgotten the sentence of the court-martial. The intermediate 
agent between Clinton and him, was Charles Beverly Robinson, 
who, though an American by birth, served asa colonel in the 
English army. 

Congress had just been informed of the near arrival of the 
French army, commanded by count Rochambeau, and this secret, 
ill kept by some members of that assembly, had reached the ears 
of Arncld. For the purpose of knowing the plan of the cam- 
paign, he paid a visit to the French ambassador, which he had 
neglected to do since the correspondence of which we have 
spoken, and his questions were so dexterous, that Luzerne could 
It was instructing Arnold too much 


only elude them in part. 
to tell him that a conference would take place between Wash- 


ington and Rochambeau, that commissioners on the part of 
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France, would arrive before the army, and that the squadron 
would sail in a few weeks after their departure. Arnold under- 
stood, that the country bordering on the Hudson, would be the 


principal theatre of the war, that it was of importance to the En- 
glish to make themselves masters of the course of that siver, and 
that he could not serve them better, than by getting an appoint- 
ment at West Point, where a chain barred the Hudson. He ob- 
stinately refused more brilliant situations, and solicited this with 
so much perseverance, that he obtained it. 

The English, of whom he demanded before hand, the price 
of his treason, thought proper to confine themselves to promises. 
He was to receive thirty thousand pounds sterling, and to pre- 
serve in the English army, his rank of brigadier general. On 
his side, he promised to deliver West Point, and sir Henry Clin- 
ton, pressed him to fulfil that engagement, on the 10th of July 
1780. But Arnold wished to wait till the departure of general 
Washington, who was to go very soon to meet count Rocham- 
beau at Hartfurd in Connecticut. 

“ Our master leaves his quarters on the 17th Sefitember,’”’ 
he wrote to John André, a young aid-de-camp to general Clin- 
ton. A correspondence was established between André and Ar- 
nold, under fictitious names, and veiled by pretended commercial 
transactions, they employed an American as their messenger, who 
lived between the lines which separated the two armies. 

Washington not having set out on the 17th, nor either of the 
three following days, Arnold demanded, as an indispensable pre- 
liminary, a conference with André. They met on the bank of 
the river, Arnold put into the hands of André, plans of routes, of 
forts, of the condition of the garrison, memoirs of engineers, &c. 
and it was agreed that the enterprise on West Point should be 
executed on the 25th or 26th. 

A canoe was to reconduct André on board: an English 
sloop of war had brought him five miles below West Point, but 
an American fort firing on the vessel had forced her to drop some 
miles lower. This change of station alarmed the master and 
rowers of the canoe; they refused to carry André, who in quit- 
ting his English uniform, ran the risk of returning by land, fur- 
nished with a passport from Arnold. He had reached Tarry- 
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Town, and believed himself no longer on the enemy’s territory, 
when three young militiamen stopt him. He accosted them as En- 
glishmen, and when he discovered his error, he showed them his 
passport, but it was too late. They searched his boots, and found 
in them, the papers which Arnold had put into his hands, and 
conducted him to colonel Jameson, who commanded the Ameri- 
can advance post. The first idea of Jameson was to carry him 
before Arnold himself, which would have insured the success of 
the enterprize; but soon recollecting the papers seized were tn 
the hand writing of that general, Jameson sent André to Old 
Salem under a strong escort, and addressed the papers to Wash- 
ington, informing him of all that had happened. 

The messenger entrusted with that despatch did not meet 
Washington, who returned from Hartford by another road, and it 
was this circumstance which saved Arnold. The latter was in- 
formed on the 25th, that André had been arrested on the 23d, 
and he did not deliberate long on the part which remained for 
him to take. He withdrew from West Point an hour before the 
arrival of Washington. The congress brought André to trial; 
two foreigners, generals Fayette, and Steuben, were of the num- 
ber of his judges. Conformably to the laws of war and the usage 
of nations, it was declared that he had, as a spy of the enemy 
merited death, he submitted to it with calm courage, of which no 
ostentation lessened the nobleness or weakened the interest. Mrs. 
Arnold, who had been left at West Point, was treated with atten- 
tions, which the historian is pleased to represent as extremely 
honourable to the Americans. As to Arnold, it is not said whe- 
ther he received the thirty thousand pounds sterling, but he ob- 
tained the rank of brigadier general inthe English army, and 
served in that capacity during the rest of the war against his 
country. He died a few years since, despised even by the En- 
glish, the usual fate of traitors. 

‘‘ General Washington did not forget the three militiamen 
who had arrested André. He transmitted their names to con- 
egress, and that assembly passed a resolution importing, that they 
had a high opinion of the virtuous and patriotic conduct of John 
Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac Vanwert: that each of them 
should receive annually two hundred dollars from the public 
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treasury, and that a medal should be struck, upon which, after 
inserting their names, should be inscribed these words, ‘ love of 
country has triumphed.’ ” 

It will casily be perceived that, in tracing this volume, we have 
passed over details which animate the narrative, colours which paint 
them, reflections which render them instructive, the interest, in 
fine, that the author sheds upon every circumstance by the just- 
ness of his ideas and expressions, by the elegance of his style and 
the nobleness of his sentiment. We have wished only to make known 
the object and character of his recital. This book is attributed 
to a magistrate who has filled several eminent stations in the 
state, and who at present presides in one of the first courts in the 
kingdom. The statesman formed by long experience is seen 
in every part of the work, and even in the notes which con- 
clude the volume. We believe it a duty particularly to point 
out the sixth, where are collected several facts which paint the 
character of Washington, the third which presents a picture of 
the population of the United States, and a view of its probable 
increase, but above all, the first, which concerns the finances of 
the nation, and which combines positive and authentic results 
with general observations of very great importance. 


eel 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Criticism.—An Inquiry into the Principles and Policy of the Government 
of the United States, &c. By John Taylor, of Caroline county, Vir- 
ginia. Fredericksburg, Green and Cady. 1814. 8vo. pp. 656. $3. 


Tue funding and banking systems, are the most prominent 
features of Mr. Taylor’s Inquiry: and, by blending with a large 
mass of desultory observations on those subjects, a multitude of 
remarks on a variety of others—many of them little, if at all, con- 
nected with the title of his book—he has swelled it into a ponder- 
ous octavo, containing no less than six hundred and fifty-six pages, 
compactly printed. 

After perusing this capacious volume with a sufficient de- 


gree of attention to enable us to form an estimate of its character, 
VOL. IV. rf 
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we are far from deeming its author to be a formidable enemy to 
these systems. He is, indeed, their “ decided” and “ unsparing”’ 
enemy: but, we believe, his hostility to those systems will be 
found harmless, because it is unreasonable. The intelligent read- 
er of Mr. Taylor’s book, if we are not much mistaken, will quick- 
ly discover, that the author is a person of inveterate prejudices; 
and that these have rivetted themselves upon a mind naturally 
possessing powers much above the common level. Hence, he has 
frequently substituted declamation for argument; made erroneous 
estimates of human nature; laid down visionary principles of gov- 
ernment, deduced from these estimates; and, working up his 
principles into theories of civil polity, inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of man, demonstrated to every sound and well informed 
mind, as we conceive, the fallacy of his doctrines: for it must be 
apparent to men of experience and understanding, that govern- 
ments founded on such principles—being composed of conflicting 
elements—have ever been found either impracticable, when at- 
tempted to be carried into operation, or incompetent to answer 
the purposes of society. 

The great end of all legitimate government is, as all know, to 
enable mankind to enjoy—in their respective civil association; con- 
stituting national communities—as large a portion of their natural 
liberty, as is compatible with their condition. A just government 
will not require a surrender of more of that liberty from its indi- 
vidual members, than will enable it to promote their own and the 
general welfare: nor will a wise people desire to retain so large a 
share of their natural liberty, as to incapacitate the government 
from protecting them in the enjoyment of those social rights and 
privileges, which they acquire by being members of civilized so- 
ciety. Tyrannical governments, conducted by vicious rulers, will, 
of course, strive, by artifice or violence, to deprive their subjects 
of that quantum of freedom, which is essential to their welfare: 
while, on the other hand, a fickle, ignorant, licentious people—in- 
stigated by ambitious and designing demagogues, professing to 
be their friends—too often permit themselves to be led into a cri- 
minal resistance to the necessary authority of laws and govern- 
ment. These opposite evils are to be guarded against: and hence 
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it has resulted, that in different ages of the world—from the time 
of Aristotle to the host of theoretical politicians who have appear- 
ed in modern times—mankind have been furnished with innumer- 
able plans of government and political projects, for either prevent- 
ing or curing those evils which are here referred to. 

Mr. Taylor himself admits, that civil liberty is not under- 
stood. ‘* Mankind,” says he, “ have talked and written for ages 
about liberty, and yet the world is as far from agreeing in a defini- 
tion of it, as urope is from settling a balance of power.* It is 
because liberty is made to consist in metaphysical dogmas.”’ He is 
a zealous, and no doubt a sincere, friend of liberty. But so exces- 
sive is this zeal for freedom, and so great his dread of power, that 
no existing form of government appears to him exempt from dan- 
ger to the former, resulting from an abuse of the latter: And none 
of those theoretical principles of government, which speculative 
writers have laid down for the purpose of securing political liber- 
ty, appear to our author competent to that end. 

Our author’s book being entitled, 4m Inquiry into the Princi- 
ples and Policy of the Government of the United States, the read- 
er will expect to find in it arational, clear, and full disquisition on 
those principles, and that policy. In this, however, he will be dis- 
appointed. Notwithstanding the author’s division of his subject, 
and attempt to arrange it under distinct heads, the professed ob- 
jects of inquiry in the fourth and fifth sections—namely, Funding 
and Banking—-constitute prominent topics of discussion, and of 
severe reprobation, in the other seven sections of the work. He 
has, in fact, so blended his observations on those two systems of 
fiscal policy, with his remarks and strictures on the various prin- 
ciples of government, of whatever form, that public funds and 
banks are evidently main objects of his political hostility. He has, 
it is true, dwelt largely on monarchy, aristocracy, and even hierar- 
chy; of which he considers the funding and banking systems as 
being, in their nature and tendency, powerful auxiliaries. In or- 


* Mr. Taylor informs the public, in his préfatory address, that the es- 
says which constitute that book were written in 1811. We know net what 
would now be his idea of the existence of a balance of power in Europe. 
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der, therefore, to render funds and banks as odious as possible to 
the American reader, he represents them to be natural allies of 
monarchy and aristocracy: And, in addition to this, he labours to 
prove, that what he denominates “ paper and patronage,” are, in 
themselves, an aristocracy much more to be feared, than that titled 
order of men in the British empire, which has been so generally 
deprecated by men possessing republican principles; an order, ne- 
vertheless, which our author views as an harmless aristocracy, in 
consequence of being stript, by alienation and the equalizing prin- 
ciples of commerce, of their ancient territorial rights and feudal 
privileges. The hierarchy of the Englisn church, considered as 
an appendage or branch of the lay aristocracy, or body of nobility, 
are, in our author’s estimation, equally inoffensive, as such, al- 
though, for some other cause—the nature of which the reader will 
be at no loss to conjecture—he has eagerly laid hold of every op- 
portunity to manifest his disrespect for the clergy, without dis- 
tinction. Even the power of the king, in Great Britain—deprived, 
as he has been for more than a century past, of his most danger- 
ous prerogatives—would not appear to him to be a formidable 
member of the government, were it not for the support which the 
monarchy derives from “ paper and patronage.” Believing, as 
Mr. Taylor does, that these two objects are reciprocally the cause 
and effect of each other, he has very frequently linked them toge- 
ther, in his book. Each, separately, he contemplates as an enor- 
mous political evil: by repeatedly uniting them, he presents to his 
wn affrighted imagination an hideous monster—of a disposition s@ 
malignant, of influence so extensive, and of power so uncontrol- 
able, as that it must, sooner or later, occasion the inevitable de- 
struction of public liberty, wherever they gain admission. 

In the second section of his “ Jnguiry,’? our author connects 
with what he stiles “the principles of the policy of the United 
States,” a variety of strictures on “ the English policy.” This he 
does, in order to be enabled, according to his mode of reasoning, 
to deduce from the policy of Great Britain, in relation to “ paper 


and patronage;’’ examples of the pernicious effects produced, as 
he swpposes, by those political engines, upon the public weal. 
The third section treats of the evil moral principles of our nation- 
al government; and the fourth, of its good moral principles. In 
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the first of these sections, Mr. Taylor introduces the following re- 
mark:—“ A celebrated author (referring to Godwin) has pro- 
nounced in a tone of great authority, that government is in all cases 
an evil. This is founded in the error of contemplating monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, as an analysis comprising every form 
of government. But had Godwin considered, that government 
could not be an evil, if it was founded in principles which would 
excite the good moral qualities of human nature, he would have 
searched for some such principle, eapable of excluding monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy; all of which produce evil, because of 
their tendency to excite men’s evil qualities. 

Here we perceive a disagreement between these “ political 
doctors, upon a speculative question of political inquiry; whether 
a government of any form can be instituted, capable of excluding 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy? Godwin maintains—as do, 
we believe, all other political writers—the negative side of this 
question; leaving the author of the Jmyuiry in the enjoyment of a 
solitary opinion, on the contrary. 

To the following quotations from Mr. Taylor’s book, we now 
beg leave to refer our readers, for proof, that he deems the con- 
stitutional powers of the president of the United States to be in- 
compatible with the liberties of the people. And yet, in his intro- 
ductory address to the public, he speaks of “the true value and 
real superiority of our policy,” and “ the beautiful entablature of 


’ 


its pillars.” Let the reader reconcile these extracts with such 
commendations, if he can:— 

“ An army and patronage enadles a president to provide a 
faction. An army is the strongest of all factions, and completely 


the instrument of a leader skilful enough toenlist its sympathies.” 





“ The army is the creature of law. So were the armies of 
Cesar, Cromwell, and Bonaparte; and so, at this moment, are the 
armies of all existing governments, of which force is an element. 
The banner of usurpation and tyranny is usually hoisted by a legal 
army; a legal army is the instrument for giving permanency to 
the evil political principles, fraud, and force; and at no time, has a 
standing mercenary army been the steady auxiliary of national 


self-government, or obedient to election. It obeys its leader.”’ p 
177. 
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“ The president is a secret negociator with foreign nations; 
his monopoly of military patronage impels him to war, because 





war extends patronage, and patronage is power.” “ By remov- 
ing from the puhlic negociator the excitement of military patron- 
age towards war, integrity of negociation would be obtained, and 
fraudulent pretexts for war avoided.” p. 179. 

“ Military power awakens and excites man’s evil qualities, 
more than any other species of power, because it is less resistable; 
hence its malignity to good moral principles and the element of 
self-government.” p. 179. 

‘* A degree of military power is conferred upon a president, 
which, when augmented and ripened by pretext, conjuncture, o1 
audacity, has sufficed, in every instance, to destroy national self- 
government. To this instrument of destruction is subjoined a mass 
of civil power.” “ The executive power possesses the prero- 
gative of conferring lucrative offices upon members of congress; 
the senators not excepted, though relied on as a check upon ex- 
ecutive power. In England, this prerogative has utterly disquali- 
fied the house of commons, as the organ or guardian of the prin- 
ciple of self-government, for the democratical order. It will ope- 
rate in America, as it has done in England. Is a legislature, court- 
ing the patronage of a man who commands an army, a pledge or 
residence for the principle of self government? Is this secured, by 


enabling a man who commands an army, to corrupt the legislature 





by perpetual and brilliant hopes?” p. 185. 

‘¢ As civil and military patronage, the command of fleets and 
armies, the direction of a treasury, treaty making, and a negative 
upon laws, condensed in one man, constitute a power evidently mo- 
narchical, it 1s important betimes to consider, how the elective 
principle and the monarchical power are like to work upon the 
same person; the nature of one being to draw him within the pale 
of responsibility, and of the other, to excite him to overleap it.”’ 
p. 186-7. 

Our author contends, that “ the elective quality of the presi- 
dency aggravates the error.” p. 186. And “names,” says he, 
“ constitute nothing Monarchical powers constitute mo- 
narchy; and though monarchy is elective, it is still monarchy.” — 
p. 187. 
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Referring to the formation of the executive department of 
ihe present federal government, our author makes also these bold 
remarks:— 

“A president of the United States was invested with far 
greater powers than sufficed to Cesar for enslaving his country. 
Patronage, negociation, a negative upon laws, and a paper sys- 
tem, render some of those talents which Czsar possessed, unne- 
cessary to enable a president to perform what Cesar effected.” 
p. 175. 

And, in another place, he asserts, that “ the measures arising 
from the spirit early infused into executive power by its Ameri- 
can form, were, armics, war, penal laws, and an increase of exe- 
cutive power by law, loans, banks, patronage, and profusion.’’— 
p. 174. 

Mr. Taylor seems to place scarcely any confidence in either 
moral or political integrity; so very little, indeed, that although he 
treats of both the good and evil moral principles of the United 
States, he believes men are so necessarily corrupted, by the pos- 
session of power, that we cannot conceive how he could ever ima- 
gine it to be possible to institute any description of government 
whatever, which would not make the rulers despots, and the peo- 


‘ ple slaves. “ Power,” says he, “‘ changes moral character; private 


life regenerates it:’’—and again; “ great power, or a long posses- 
sion of power, changes a man’s moral character, whether it is de- 
rived from inheritance or election.” A division of power, and a 
rotation in office, are two of the devices to which men of Mr. 
Taylor’s political tenets have generally resorted, for preventing an 
abuse of power. Yet, says this gentleman—who appears to derive 
great pleasure from dealing in paradoxes and inconsistencies— 
“all despots, monarchical and aristocratical, uniformly and strictly 
practise the principles of division and rotation, as the best means 


, 


to defend their monarchy and aristocracy.”” He elsewhere speaks 
of the “ inefficacy of election to prevent the abuse of executive 
power.” Here, then, (if we may ever speak positively of what Mr. 
Taylor says) are three of the fundamental principles relied on by 
writers in favour of republican government, for defending the peo- 


ple against an abuse of power by their rulers, which are declared 
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to be ineffectual for that purpose, by this zealous advocate for re- 
publics. 

We now submit to the judgement of our readers two extracts 
from the book before us, in order that he may compare them with 
other passages from the same work:— 

“* The insufficiency of election to prevent great power frora 
awakening evil qualities, has induced the people in their state 
governments to superadd many auxiliaries, drawn from the prin- 
ciple of division. Rotation, plural executives, frequency of elec- 


tion, and a limited patronage, are among them.” “ Before an 





experience of twelve years had passed over, in the case of the ex- 
ecutive power of the union, under a relaxation of our principle of 
division, a majority of the United States have agreed in perceiv- 
ing in it an inclination towards principles inimical to our policy.” 
p. 172. 

Decidedly opposed as our author is, to every thing like aris- 
tocracy, he denies the existence of any aristocracy produced by 
natural causes: hence, in various places throughout his book, he 
employs much of his ingenuity in combating the opinions of Mr. 
Adams, on the same subject. It is not incumbent on us to decide 
between them; nor is it by any means necessary to engage in such 
an undertaking. But we believe it will be deemed an extraordi- 
nary stretch of incredulity in Mr. Taylor, with respect to the ex- 
istence of an aristocracy founded in nature, that he should consi- 
der qs an error, what the experience of all ages and nations de- 
monstrates to be true—that some men are endowed with faculties 
far exceeding the general standard.—*“ Armies, taxes, patronage, 
and paper,” are placed by our author among the artificial aristo- 
cracies; and these ‘* modern devices of tyranny,” as he is pleased 
to denominate them, are objects of his highest terror and abhor- 
rence. 

“ War,” according to this writer, “is the keenest carving 
knife for cutting up nations into delicious morsels for parties and 
their leaders. It swells a few people to a monstrous moral size, 
and shrivels a multitude to an equally unnatural diminutiveness. 
It puts arms intothe hands of ambition, avarice, pride, and self- 
love; and aggravates these passions, by erecting the holders into a 
separate interest, which has in no shape been made just or honest. 
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by the restraints of moral principles or didactic prohibitions. It 
breeds a race of men nominally heroes, mistaken for patriots, and 
really tyrants. It enables knaves and traitors to delude the multi- 
tude into a belief, that real patriots are knaves and traitors; and 
thus force good men to become the instruments of bad, to avoid 
the persecutions of this delusion.” p. 589. 

“ Heavy taxes in peace,” says the same writer, “ are unex- 
ceptionably political slavery. Liberty and slavery are contrary 
principles; and, therefore, liberty does not produce heavy taxes.”’ 
p- 285. 
and one fed by paper systems, fatal to it. 





He makes every species of war dangerous to liberty— 


“ Patronage,” which Mr. Taylor next names, in his list of the 
‘‘ modern devices of tyranny,” has been sufficiently anathematized 
by him, in the extracts already given from his “ Jnguiry,” to pre- 
clude the necessity of noticing it further in this place. 

We have now arrived at the Jast named of our author’s “ de- 
vices” above mentioned, contrived and employed, as he seems to 
suppose, for the destruction of public liberty. This formidable en- 
gine of tyrannical power, which he comprehends under the deno- 
mination of “ paper,” is meant to denote what is well understood 
by the terms “ funding” and “ banking”’ systems. 

As the deleterious effects upon the freedom of a people, at- 
tributed by Mr. Taylor to these systems, constitute almost the al- 
pha and omega of his “ Jnguiry”’ into the principles of our gov- 
ernmental policy, we shall, in this place, offer to the consideration 
of our readers, such cursory observations on the subject, as have 
presented themselves to our view. 

It has already been said of this work, that its author in most 
of his animadversions on the funding and banking systems, has 
mingled:and confounded institutions which, however allied, have et 
no necessary connexion with each other, and which should be in- 
vestigated separately, in order to ascertain the nature and proper- 
ties of each. This remark the reader will find to be just, notwith- 
standing Mr. Taylor has affected to devote two separate chapters 
to “ funding” and “banking,” respectively. 

Without distinguishing between the various kinds of banks 
which answer the purposes of maintaining national and commer- 
cial credit, in different countries, this writer attempts to attach to 
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these institutions, collectively and indiscriminately, the odious 
character of aristocracies. But names alter not things; or, as 
Mr. Taylor himself expresses it, “ names constitute nothing.” 
There are no qualities in the banking or funding systems, as such, 
which possess any of the evil properties ascribed to aristocracies;— 
unless, indeed, their being means of creating and diffusing wealth 
in a nation, by the aid they afford to credit, is to be considered as 
an evil: and this will scarcely be contended by men of liberal 
minds, having a competent knowledge of the subject. Would 
Mr. Taylor prohibit a fair and honourable acquisition of wealth by 
individuals, or associations of individuals, in a community, because 
he supposes that wealth contaminates its possessor with aristo- 
cratical principles? We presume he could have no serious inten- 
tion of proceeding so far; and yet, it is evident, his doctrines tend 
to the support of a system founded in this extreme of political 
folly. 

The arguments adduced by Mr. Taylor against banks and 
funding, are mostly founded on false premises. They are such as 
have been often refuted by the ablest writers, and those best ver- 
sed in political arithmetic. In fabricating objections to those ob- 
jects, much of the reasoning he has employed for the purpose of 
destroying all belief in their usefulness, is of that species which is 
drawn from an abuse of the principles on which they are usually 
established. We mean not to advocate any abuse of either the 
banking or funding systems; but to contend, against such unfound- 
ed dogmas as Mr. Taylor’s, that public banks and a funded na- 
tional debt, confined within reasonable limits in their operations 
and extent, and judiciously managed, are foundations upon which, 
either separately or in connexion with each other, highly benefi- 
cial systems of credit, public and private, are erected. by means 
commodiously practicable. 

We are not advocates for a burthensome national debt. We 
consider it a grievous evil; as we do war, also, which produces it, 
or oppressive taxes, which are its necessary consequence. But, 
inasmuch as war is sometimes unavoidable, so are these its ap- 
pendages: And when the administrators of the government of a 
nation have contracted a debt with individuals, on the public ac- 
count, the national credit requires that it should be faithfully paid, 
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according to the terms of the contract. The public faith is plight- 
ed, for its fulfilment, and moral honesty imperiously demands the 
performance of so solemn an obligation. 

What then—if these sentiments be just—must we be com- 
pelled to think of Mr. Tayler’s opinions, on this head? The read- 
er will judge for himself, when he shall have read the following 
passage, quoted from our author’s “ Inguiry.” 

“ A spell,” says he, “ is put upon our understandings by the 
words ‘ public faith and national credit,’ which fascinates us into 
an opinion, that fraud, corruption, and oppression, constitute na- 
tional credit—and debt and slavery, public faith.”"—p. 61. 

The great importance of banks to commerce, and the inte- 
rests connected with it, have been practically shown, in the exam- 
ples of Genoa, Venice, Holland, and England, as well as some 
other commercial states; more especially, by the two last men- 
tioned. Profiting by those examples, the independent government 
of our own country early manifested its sense of the uulity of na- 
tional banking. The foundation of a public bank was frst laid, 
here, during the war of the revolution, under the sanction of the 
old congress. 

In less than two years after the organization of our present 
federal government, the late bank of the United States was erect- 
ed into a corporation by an act of congress; and the preamble of 
that law is in these words:—*“ Whereas it is conceived, that the es- 
tablishment of a bank for the United States, upon a foundation 
sufficiently extensive to answer the purposes intended thereby, 
and at the same time upon the principles which afford adequate 
security for an upright and prudent administration thereof, will be 
very conducive to the successful conducting of the national fi- 
nances; will tend to give facility to the obtaining of loans for the 
use of the government, in sudden emergencies; and will be produc- 
tive of considerable advantages to trade and industry in general: 
Therefore, be it enacted,’ &c. 

The legitimate objects of this institution, as expressed in the 
preamble to its charter, were fully experienced both by the gov- 
ernment and individuals, during twenty years of national prospe- 


rity. But the term of its incorporation having expired on the fourth 
day of March, in the year 1811, the enemies of that ably and faith- 
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fully conducted institution succeeded, by various artifices, in pre- 
venting a renewal of its charter: and it is worthy of remark, that 
Mr. Taylor’s “ Inquiry,” so hostile to banks throughout, though 
not published until the year 1814, was written (as the author tells 
us) before the 17th of November, 1811. 

The war which, unfortunately, soon after supervened, with the 
financial and commercial distresses of the country, consequent 
thereon, soon convinced many speculative and timid men of the 
error into which they had been seduced, concerning banks, by such 
reasoners as Mr Taylor. Hence we have recently seen the re-es- 
tablishment of an efficient national bank, under the auspices of an 
administration, the purity of whose motives Mr. Taylor will not, 
perhaps, be disposed to arraign. 

With such facts, then, before us as these, may we not ask— 
whether the United States have not unequivocally testified their 
approbation of public banks? and also, whether they do not, as un- 
questionably, admit, that important advantages result to the public 
interests, by connccting, in some measure, the operations of a na- 
tional bank with the financial concerns of the country? 

A celebrated patriot, philosopher, and divine, Dr. Berkeley, 
asks this question in his “ Querist:” “ Whether the credit of the 
public funds be not a mine of yold to England; and whether any 
step that should lessen this credit ought not to be dreaded?” The 
very ingenious author of an anonymous work, entitled “ Characte- 
ristics of the firescnt political state of Great Britain,’ (a second 
edition of which was published in London, in 1758) makes the fol- 
lowing reflection on the bishop’s query:—“ How different is this 
from the language of the “ Three Essays,” the author of which, 
with an unusual vehemence, calls upon the landed gentlemen, up- 
on the farmers, and upon the manufacturers, to put an end to our 
paper-credit altogether!’ How similar to this, 1 the hostility 
evinced by Mr. Taylor against the funding system of his country! 
inthe commencement and progress of the American revolution, 
the principles and policy of the English whigs were pursued. 
Yet, says our author, “ the whig party was made strong in Eng- 
land, by the paper stock with which it was enriched and united. 


In spite of its principles, it was forced by its regimen of this legal 
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wealth to enslave the nation, by poisoning the principles it pro- 
fessed to nurture. Hence a modern whig may believe, that it 
would have been better for the English nation, had success follow- 
ed the landed tories, who would have strangled the paper-system 
of the whigss in its infancy.’’—p. 570. 

“‘ Credit of some kind or other is necessary, says the author 
of the ‘ Characteristics, wherever there is much trade.”—* In 
nations where there is great simplicity of manners and little 
trade,” continues this author, “ there is little necessity either of 
borrowing, or of buying upon credit. But as commerce is en- 
larged, credit must be enlarged in proportion. There can be lit- 
tle trade where every one buys for ready money. If, therefore, 
we would increase our trade, we must submit to the disadvan- 
tages, or rather natural consequences, arising from credit; since 
credit is absolutely necessary to an extensive commerce. In 
whatever manner this credit is given, it may be said to come in 
the place of money, to answer for it, or to supply the want of it. 
It may be reckoned money, and is truly a kind of money.” 

“ Besides the credit given by private dealers one to another, 
and the advantages arising from such credit, equal or greater ad- 
vantages may be gained by a more regular and public credit, 
given by banks under proper regulations, and established by pro- 
per authority.” 

Further, says the same author: “ Banks, settled by public 
authority under right regulations, continually increase the current 
species, by issuing notes which circulate asmoney. By giving 
credit, they furnish men of substance with the means of giving 
greater employment to the industrious, and enable merchants to 
carry on a more extensive trade.” 

Although banks had no existence in this country while in its 
colonial state, a paper currency was early resorted to, in the prin- 
cipal colonies, to supply the deficiency of a sufficient quantity of 
the precious metals to answer the purposes ‘of a circulating me- 
dium. The principle upon which a paper credit was instituted 
in Pennsylvania, was analogous to that of a land-bank. The pa- 
per bills of credit were emitted under the authority of the legis- 
lature, through the medium of a loan-office: they were lent to 
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landed proprietors, on the security of their lands; and were repay- 
abie, with interest, in small annual instalments or portions. This 


paper system was introduced into the governmental policy of 


Pennsylvania nearly a century ago. It was continued during the 


long period of seventy years, of which, seventeen were under the 
independent government of the state. 

This admirable institution, which greatly contributed to the 
early prosperity of Pennsylvania, bears strong testimony in favour 
of a well-regulated paper credit. Almost half a century’s expe- 
rience of its effects in the nature of a bank, induced the late go- 
vernor Pownal to mention it in the following terms of eulogy:— 
‘T will venture to say, that there never was a wiser or a better 
measure; never one better calculated to serve the uses of an in- 
creasing country; that there never was a measure more steadily 
pursued, or more faithfuily executed, for forty years together, 
than the loan-office in Pennsylvania, formed and administered by 
the assembly of that province.’” (See his work onthe Adminis- 
tration of the Colonies, published between fifty and sixty years 
since.) 

So sensible were the people of Pennsylvania of the good ten 
dency of the loan-office system of paper-credit, after seventy years 
experience of its effects, that, when the bank of Pennsylvania was 
erected, in the year 1793, witha capital of three millions of dol- 
lars, provision was made by law for engrafting upon it a loan-office, 
to the amount of one-sixth part of that sum. The act to incor- 
porate that bank, made it obligatory on them to lend half a mil- 
lion of dollars, at the legal rate of interest, to the commonwealth, 
for the purpose of establishing a loan-office; to be paid by the 
borrowers in ten annual instalments. Accordingly, an act for 
erecting a loan-office for the sum of five hundred thousand dol- 
jars, was passed within a fortnight after. 

This was, however, the last loan-office law enacted in Pennsy]- 
vania. It was repealed about a year afterwards; the establish- 
ment of banks was gradually introduced into the interior districts 
of the country; and it was expected, that these inland banks 


would,in a great degree, supply the useful purposes of a loaa- 
office, by lending to landholders and farmers in such manner, as 
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to enable them to promote the improvement of thei: lands, and 
thus advance the great agricultural interest of the country. In fact, 
these important benefits have been already derived from some of the 
inland banks, to a considerable extent: and, notwithstanding there 
may have been abuses of the banking interest, in consequence of 
an injudicious administration of some of the country banks, it 
may be reasonably hoped, that in future all the banks in the 
interior of the country will be made eminently conducive to the 
interests of the agriculturist and the landed proprietor. These 
being frimary interests of the community,—and, at the same time, 
intimately connected with those of commerce and manufactures; 
there can be little doubt that they will be duly attended to by pru- 
dent, intelligent, and public-spirited men, in directing the opera- 
tions of our numerous banking institutions. For, as the author 
of the “ Characteristics,” before quoted, has well observed,—* it 
is of no consequence, though landed men mortgage part of their 
estates for bank notes, and may be said to coin their lands and to 
bring them into market. Onthe contrary, the more the lands of 
any country are doeked uf, the country must be less improved: 
and the more easily lands can be transferred and exchanged in 
commerce, industry, trade, and manufactures will be more speedi- 
ly and successfully promoted.” 

The foregoing observations on the funding and banking sys- 
tems of paper-credit, sufficiently expose the fallacies of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s principles and reasoning on these subjects. Yet, how great 
are his prejudices, and how extreme is his infatuation, in respect 
to every thing in the shape of corporate or chartered rights,—this 
passage from his “ Jnguiry’’ will abundantly testify:— 

“ What! exclaims both the friend and the foe to public good,— 
shall we have no corporations, no colleges, no turnpikes, no ca- 
nals,;—because they are separate interests’ Do not charter and 
privilege strew the face of a country with palaces and plenty? 
Yes,’’ (peevishly, and without being supported by reason, responds 
our author, to this second query,) “ and with huts and penury.”— 
(p. 327.) 

We think this writer, though often plausible and ingenious, has, 
in many instances, manifested a large portion of illiberality. His 
dogmatical manner of treating some of the principles maintained 
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by Mr. Adams, in his “ Defence,” &c., without, however, as we 
conceive, invalidating the force of that author’s principles, is ap- 
parent in every chapter of the “ Inquiry.” But Mr. Taylor has 
treated with even less delicacy, another eminent statesman, by 
name, and by an implied reference, two of his associates in the 
production of that justly celebrated work, “ The Federalist.” — 
His spleen, it would seem, was much roused by what he conceives 
to have been a political apostacy. 

Mr. Jay,in an address to the Ameriean people, penned by him 
while president of congress in September, 1779, had spoken of 
the British government in strong terms of censure,—entertaining, 
as he did in common with every patriotic American, at that 
period, those sentiments which are naturally engendered by a state 
of hostility: and yet he eulogized the same government in the 
“ Federalist,” written so long after the termination of the war be- 
tween that government and our own, as to allow the prejudices 
raised and fostered by it, even in minds the least liberal, to sub- 
side; and to have their place occupied by the dictates of dispas- 
sionate reason. The object of the “ dddress’”’ was political. It 
was, as Mr. Taylor admits, designed to inspire the United States 
with perseverance in the prosecution of the war, by representing 
the British monarchy as being the tyrant, and the American re- 
public, (such as the feeble confederation of the states then was, 
as the servant of the people. 

Such, then, having been the obvious and acknowledged design 
of that “ Address,” it was calculated to meet the prejudices and 
feelings of the people, the source of power and national strength, 
in their irritation against a government then engaged in hostility 
with them. Zhe Federalist,’ says Mr. Taylor, “contains an 
eulogy on the English form of government, infinitely transcend- 
ing the compliment paid to it by Mr. Adams, and incapable of 
being augmented: by an ingenious use of Montesquieu, it exalts 
that form of government to the station among others, which Ho- 
mer occupies among poets.”’ 

Here was the political sin of Mr. Jay, that has drawn down 
upon him, and upon his colleagues, the keen censure of our au- 
thor. If, says he, the invective on the British form of govern- 
ment in Mr. Jay’s “ Address,” and the eulogy on it in “ The Fe- 
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deralist,”’ flowed from the same pen, the subjection of the hu- 
man mind, in its highest perfection and utmost maturity, to cir- 
cumstances, is here demonstrated; and in this demonstration is 
exhibited the tolly of expecting to find a steady patriot in a slave 
to uncontrollable events.” 

The writers of “ The Federalist,” it is generally known, were 
Messrs. Jay, Hamilton and Madison: much the greater part of 
the papers were furnished by Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Madison. 
Without impeaching the sincerity of these distinguished states- 
men, it must be taken for granted, that the principles maintained 
in that work, received the unequivocal sanction of each of its 
writers. Our author styles “ Zhe Federalist’? a fortunate com- 
position, and is obliged to admit, that fidelity to our national cone 
stitution was mutually allowed to it by opposite parties. Never- 
theless, he asserts that integrity, talents and elegance of style, 
were unable for a moment to retain, against the force of new cir- 
cumstances, the adherence of only three folizicad doctors to their 
own prescription. Zhe Federalist,” in short, was guilty, in the 
eyes of Mr. Taylor, of the inexpiable sin of eulogising a form of 
government, upon which many enlightened politicians, practical 
as well as theoretical—antecedently to either Mr. Adams or the 
writers of “ Zhe Federalist’”—had also pronounced eulogiums. 
But as Mr. Madison was one of the “ political doctors,” (as our 
author chooses to style these writers,) he wishes to withdraw that 
gentleman from the censure cast upon his associates. With this 
view, he says,—* I believe that one of the supposed authors, at 
Yeast, does not approve of all its doctrines.”—Is, then, Mr. Tay- 
lor aware, that by this awkward apology for what he conceives to 
have been a monstrous political heresy in Mr. Madison, he impli- 
cates him in the same unjust censure which he had passed on Mr. 
Jay!~ When this gentleman wrote his essays, he held in high es- 
timation certain principles interwoven with the forms of the Bri- 
tish government;—a government, which, some years before, and 
in the midst of our war with it, he strongly reprobated. Conse- 
quently, his sentiments on some of the principles of government 
theoretically imbibed at the commencement of the revolution, 
were radically changed, after having been tried by the inefficae 
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cicus system of the first confederation: and it is not probable he 
has not swerved from those political principles which he and his 
colleagues maintained, when composing “ The Federalist,” for 
the support of our present system of: national government. 

Mr. Madison, we are bound to presume, then held the same 
opinions on the subject of government. Lut it is intimated by 
our author, as a suggestion of his own belief, that Mr. Madison 
“ does not’—mark, reader, it is not said did not—* approve of 
all its (“ The Federalist’s’’) doctrines.—W hat, then, is the infer- 
ence? Why, that he, as wellas Mr. Jay, has changed his politi- 
cal opinions. Will our author, therefore, undertake to pronounce 
in this case, as he has done, without hesitation, in the case of Mr. 
Jay’s change of opinion,—that “ in ¢Ais demonstration is exhi- 
bited the folly of expecting to find a steady patriot in a slave to 
uncontrollable events’ —No; we believe Mr. Taylor was very far 
from designing to extend to Mr. Madison the imputation he 
meant to cast upon Mr. Jay. He has done so, however, in fact, 
by the inferences fairly deducible from his premises. 

Such is one instance, among multitudes of the strange incon- 
sistencies, into which men of prejudiced understandings and 
heated imaginations are ever driven by these fruitful sources of 
error! 

That portion of Mr. Taylor’s “ Inquiry,” which follows the 
sections on “ Funding” and Banking, makes up about a third part 
of the book. It is treated under four distinct heads or titles: but 
the subject matter of these different sections is, in its principal 
features, so much of a piece with the contents of those which 
precede them, that we can hardly imagine why the author should 
have thus arranged it. He does little more, in reality, than ring 
a great variety of changes upon the same set of political bells, 
from the beginning to the end of the volume. Accordingly, we 
find in this latter part of the work, as we do in the first five sec- 
tions, a considerable share of very reprehensgble personal insinua- 
tions. Thus, for instance, in the section under the head of “ Au- 
thority, —after noticing the contrariety of some of the political 
opinions entertained by Mr. Adams, in the earlier and later pe- 
riods of his life, makes this reflection on the circumstance: —* The 
force of the difference between a struggle for liberty, and an en- 
joyment of a rich executive office, only remains to account for 
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the different appearance of the same principles and the same 
words, to the same mind, at different times.” 

Illiberal and disingenuous, however, as such remarks as these 
are, their personal application can have little weight, even upon 
minds unduly biassed by prejudice,—when it is considered, that 
the author has little or no confidence in the political honesty of 
any man: for, according to his creed, “ almost every eminent man 
who has appeared in governments tinctured with liberty, might 
be quoted as an authority against the opinions by which he was 
raised.” PP. Sif. 

To whatever political sect Mr. Taylor may profess to belong, 
we must do him the justice to acknowledge, that he is not unspa- 
ring of his censures upon both of the great political parties in this 
country. He lays it down as an axiom, p. 587, that “ The evil 
moral qualities of human nature, are as natural to parties, as to 
man.” And, in p. 515, he says—“ The republican and federal 
parties in the United States are evidently clambering towards the 
system for consigning a nation to the constant spoliation of a suc- 
cessive authority, more aggravating to vicious passions, because 
more unsettled than monarchy itself.”’—Further, in p. 653, we are 
told, with truth, that “ The two parties called republican and fe- 
deral, have hitherto undergone but one revolution. Yet each, 
when in power, preached Filmer’s old doctrine of passive obe- 
dience, in a new form, with considerable success; and each, out of 
power, strenuously controverted it.”———In like manner, formida- 
ble as monarchical and aristocratical governments appear to this 
writer—into whatever form they may be moulded,—he is not less 
adverse to democratical governments. In proof of this assertion, 
we quote from his “ Jnguiry” the following paragraph:—* De- 
mocracy is not less calculated to excite evil moral qualities of one 
kind, than monarchy and aristocracy of another.”” Turbulence, 
instability, injustice, suspicion, ingratitude, and excess of gra- 
titude, are among the evil moral qualities, which this form 
of government has a tendency to excite. Democracy, there- 
fore, is a form of government founded in evil moral quali- 
ties.” ‘P.79. It is to be observed, however, that Mr. Taylor 
does not admit of the government of the United States being, in 
any degree, democratical: for, in the same page, he says; “ De- 
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mocracy was destroyed” (in America) “ by election.”” Such, in 
fine, is his dislike of democracy, that he calls Godwin’s “ Politi- 
cal Justice,’ ‘a text-book for mobs;” although coupling that au- 
thor with Malthus,—whose work he considers as a text-book “ for 
tyrants,’—he includes both under the highly complimentary cha- 
racter of “ Philosophers of talents, accomplishments, and inte- 
grity, unsurpassed by any of their contemporaries.’’ P. 540. How 
these contraricties of principles and character can be reconciled, 
we confess ourselves utterly at a loss to determine! 

Before we draw to a conclusion our strictures on Mr. ‘Taylor’s 
“ Inguiry,”’ we shall introduce, without further comment on them, 
three extracts from this work; and in doing this, we shall leave 
to every reader of plain good sense—unsophisticated “ with meta- 
physical dogmas,” unpolluted with vulgar prejudices and errors, 
and unassailable by either rhapsodical flourishes or empty decla- 
mation,—to make their own reflections on such language and 
such sentiments! 

In page 190, the author of the “ Inquiry’? exclaims;—“ What 
nation is enslaved by a fool? Oh people! donot be deluded to pay 
away your liberty for talents and merit. By rewarding them with 
great power, or great wealth, or long duration in office, you will 
lose the power of rewarding them at all; and these rewards, by 
destroying your liberty, will destroy public merit and talents, and 
put an end to the objects of your bounty. It is only by withhold- 
ing rewards, destructive both of the power and the objects of re- 
ward, that nations will be able to evince their gratitude to bene- 
factors.” 

Under the head of “ Banking,” he says;—* By a laborious culti- 
vation of my talents and persevering industry, I acquire a moderate 
degree of wealth; by banking, I acquire infinitely more, without 
labour or talents. Why should I subject myself to the fatigue of 
becoming learned and useful, to become the scoff of a rich, idle, 
and voluptuous order? Their abundance, to which I must contri- 
bute, will diminish my competence, in the eye of comparison, al- 
most to nothing; and of course in my owneyes. No, I will go 
into the lottery where there are no blanks; where every ticket 
draws annual prizes; and where, as a stock-jobber, I may be as 


rich, as idle, as ignorant, and as useless, as a bishop, nobleman, or 
king.’ P. 363. 
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Referring, in the same section, to what he denominates “ the 
untitled paper interest,” in England, he speaks in the following 
strange and incoherent manner.— In the history of our fore- 
fathers, we recognize three political beasts, feeding at different 
periods upon their lives, liberties, and properties. Those called 
hierarchical and feudal aristocracy, to say the worst of them, are 
now the instruments of the third. Protect us, Heaven! we ex- 
claim, against these monsters, inert, subdued, and far away from 


us! 


Oh, what a beautiful creature is here! we add; upon behold- 
ing a whelp of the third, so strong as to have swam into our country 
across the Atlantic; and the infatuation concludes with a sincere 
commiseration of the people of England, on account of the mi- 
sery with which they are loaded by the mother of this identical 
whelp. Our mistake in estimating titled nobility and paper stock, 
is exactly that of the mouse, terrified with the cock, and charmed 
with the cat.”” P. 817, 

The observations we have submitted to the judgment of our 
readers, upon the work before us, are the result of our unbiassed, 
impartial opinions, without regard to sect or party. In giving them 
to the public, we are sorry to have had so much to censure, and tohave 
found so little that seemed to merit approbation. Indeed, we sin- 
cerely regret, that a writer of Mr. Taylor’s genius and learning,— 
and, as we have no doubt, patriotic intentions, also,—should have 
bestowed so much labour upon a work, which, can be productive 
of no practical good. We think many of the doctrines which he 
endeavours to inculcate, are grossly erroneous in their nature, 
and, in some instances, so plausibly maintained, as that they may, 
perhaps, impose upon weak and unsuspecting minds. But his er- 
rors appear to us so gross, and the plausibility of his arguments 
predicated on principles so palpably false—and the fallacy of which 
may be so easily detected, that, as we observed in the outset ofour 
remarks, we do not believe it will do much harm. 

This writer’s extreme jealousy of power in administering. 
the affairs of government, and the various devices which his inge- 
nuity has suggested for preventing abuses of it, will doubtless 
amuse the practical politician: it will, however, be readily dis- 
cerned, that a government moulded according to his theories, 
must necessarily be impracticable; because not consistent with 
the results of repeated experiments and the character of mankind. 
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Mr. Taylor’s style is generally correct, and frequently good; 
but sometimes inelegant, confused, and even unintelligible. His 
diffuse manner of treating his subject, renders him verbose, with- 
out perspicuity of language or strength of argument. But, upon 
the whole, we have no hesitation in pronouncing his style and 


manner, much better than the matter of his work. 


(From the F’reeman’s J ournal. | 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
Philadelphia June 16, 1817. 


GENTLEMEN,—Several applications having been rec ently made to 
me to state the errors which I had observed, and often mentioned, in the 
publication of the names of the members of the continental congress, who 
declared in favour of the independence of the United States, on the 4th 
of July, 1776—I have not, at present, sufficient health and leisure to 
reply severally to each application. There can be but one correct state- 
ment of facts: one public statement, therefore, through the press will 
serve the purpose of the gentlemen who have made the request, and may 
also give satisfaction to the minds of others, who have turned their thoughts 
upon the subject. If Ll am correct in my statement, it may be of use to 
future historians; if not, my errors can be readily corrected. I wish, 
therefore, by means of your paper, to make the following statement of 
the facts, within my knowledge, relative to the subject of inquiry: 

On Monday, the Ist d: iy of July, 1776, the arguments in congress, 
for and against the declaration of inc lependence, having been e xhauste d, 
and the measure fully considered, the congress resolved itself into a com- 
mitte of the whole; the question was put by the chairman, and all the 
states voted in the affirmative, except Pennsylvania, which was in the nega- 
tive, and Delaware, which was equally divided. Pennsylvania, at that 
time, had seven members, viz. John Morton, Benjamin F ranklin, James 
Wilson, John Dickinson, Robert Morris, Thomas Willing, and Charles 
Humphreys. All were present on the Ist July, and the three first named 
voted for the declaration of independence, the remaining four against it. 
The state of Delaware had three members, Cesar Rodney, George Read 
and myself. George Read and I were present. I voted for it, George 
Read against it. When the president resumed his chair, the chairman 
of the committee of the whole made his report, which was not acted upon 
until Thursday, the 4th of July. Inthe mean time I had written to press 
the attendance of Cwsar Rodney, the third delegate from Delaware, who 
appeared early on that day at the state- house, in his place. W hon the 
congress assembled, the question was put on the report of the committee 
of the whole, and approved by every state. Of the members from Penn- 
sylv ania, the three first, as before, voted in the affirmative and the two 
last in the negative—John Dickinson and Robert Morris were not present, 
and did not take their seats on that day. Casar Rodney, for the state of 
Delaware, voted with me in the ailirmative, and George Read in the 


negative. 
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Some months after this, | saw printed publications of the names of 
those gentlemen who had, as it was said, voted for the declaration of inde- 
pendence, and observ ed that my own name was omitted. Iwas nota 
little surprised at, nor could account for the omission; because | knew 
that on the 24th of June preceding, the deputies from the committees of 
Pennsylvania, assembled in provincial conference, held at the Carpen- 
ter’s Hall, Philadelphia, which had met on the i8th, and chosen me their 
president, had unanimously declared their willingness to concur in a vote 
of the congress, de claring the United States free and independent states, 
and had ordered their declaration to be signed, and their president to de- 
liver it into congress, which accordingly 1 did the day following: I know 
also, that a regiment of associators, of which I was colonel, had, at the 
end of May before, unanimously made the same declaration. These cir- 
cumstances were mentioned at the time to gentlemen of my acquaint- 
ance. The error remained uncorrected till the year 1781, when IL was 
appointed to pubiish the laws of Pennsylvania, to which | prefixed the de- 
claration of independence, and inserted my own name, with the names of 
my colleagues. Afterwards, in 1797, when the late A. J. Dallas, Esq. 
then secretary of the commonweaith was appointed to publish an edition 
of the laws, on comparing the names published as subscribed to the decla- 

ration of independence, he observed a variance, and the omission, in some 
publications, of the name of Thomas M‘Kean; having procured a certifi- 
cate from the secretary of state, that the name of ‘Thomas. M‘Kean was 
affixed in his own hand w riting to the original deci: tration of indepen- 
dence, though omitted in the jouruals of congress, Mr. Dallas then re- 
quested an e x plans ition of this circumstance from me, and from my answer 
to this application, the following extracts were taken and published by 
Mr. Dallas in the appendix to the first volume of his addition of the laws. 

‘‘ For several years past, I have been taught to think less unfavoura- 
bly of scepticism than formerly. So many things have been misrepre- 
sented, misstated, and erroneously printed (with seeming authenticity) 
under my own eyes, as in my opinion to render those who doubt of ev ery 
thing, not altogether inexcusable. The publication of the declaration of 
independence on the fourth day of July, 1776, as printed in the journals 
of Congress, vol. 2, p. 242, &c. and also in the acts of most public bodies, 
since, so far as respects the names of the delegates or deputies who made 
that declaration, has led to the above reflection. By the printed publi- 
cations referred to, it would appear as if the fifty-five gentlemen whose 
names are there printed, and none other, were on that day personally 
present in congress, and assenting to the declaration; whereas the truth 
is otherwise. The following gentlemen were not members on the 4th of 
July, 1776, namely, Matthew Thornton, Benjamin Rush, George Clymer, 
James Smith, George Taylor, and George Ross, esqrs. The five last 
named were not chosen delegates until the twentieth of that month; the 
first not until the twelfth day of September following, nor did he take his 
seat in congress until the 4th of November, which was four months after. 
The journals of congress, vol. 2d, pages 277, 442, as well as those of the 
assembly of the state of Pennsylvania, page 53, and of the general assem- 
bly of New-Hampshire, establish these facts. Although the six gentle- 
men named had been very active in the American cause, and some of 
them, to my own know ledge, warmly in favour of its independence, pre- 
vious to the day on which it was declared, yet I personally know that 
none of them were in congress on that day. 

‘** Modesty should not rob any man of his just honour, when, by that 
honour, his modesty cannot be offended. My name is not in the printed 
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journals of congress, as a party to the declaration of independence, and 
this, like an error in the first concoction, has vitiated most of the subse- 
quent publications, and yet the fact is, that I was then a member of con- 
gress, from the state of Delaware, was personally present in congress, and 
voted in favour of independence on the fourth day of July, 1776, and 
signed the declaration after it had been engrossed on parchment, where 
my name, in my own hand writing, still appears. Henry Wisner, of the 
state of New-York, was also in congress, and voted for independence. 

*“*! do not know how the misstatement in the printed journals has 
happened. The manuscript public journal has no names annexed to the 
declaration of independence, nor has the secret journal; but it appears by 
the latter, that on the nineteenth day of July, 1776, the congress, directed 
that it should be engrossed on parchment, and signed by every member, 
and that it was so produced on the second of August and signed. This is 
interlined in the secret journal, in the hand writing of Charles Thompson 
Esq. the secretary. The present secretary of state of the United States, 
and myself, have lately inspected the journals, and seen this. The journal 
was first printed by Mr. John Dunlap, in 1778, and, probably, copies 
with the names then signed to it were printed in August, 1776, and that 
Mr. Dunlap printed the names from one of them.” 

Your most obedient servant, 
Tuos. M'KEAN. 


COUNSELLOR PHILLIPS. 


Vin. Hate—I have seen advertised in some of the southern papers, 
proposals for publishing in a volume the ‘‘ celebrated speeches, ” of Coun- 
sellor Phillips. The avidity, with which this gentleman’s speeches, upon 
cases of crim. con. and seduction, are read and circulated in our new spa- 
pers, is a sad proof of our bad taste in morals as well as eloquence. It is 
upon these occasions, and they are not unfrequent in that land of chastity, 
Sweet Erin, that the counsellor comes over us, with all the graces of his 
art. His constant endeavour to say something novel or brilliant;—his am- 
bition of shining at all times, and on all topics; hiscommon-place thoughts, 
dressed up in the worn out finery of better writers;—his mawkish senti- 
mentality;—his verbiage and his affectation “ give me the fidgets, and my 
patience fails.”? He has no natural flow of eloquence—a ll is turgid and 
laborious. His imagination, to be sure, is always at work; but it works 
like a stage horse always upon a well-trodden road. He is never guilty of 
new combinations; or unexpected resemblances—he is tame when he bus- 
tles the most, and impotent in the very height of his rage. Besides this, 
the minute and circumstantial detail of such cases, is only fit to be heard 
by the court and jury, who have to decide them. The publication of them 
in newspapers is mischievous. 

We annex tothe above communication, a tolerably successful burlesque 
of this gentleman’s style of oratory, extracted from a late London paper. 


COUNSELLOR O’GARNISH. 


We take shame to ourselves for not having sooner noticed the very able 
address to the court of king’s bench, during the last term, of a barrister 
from the sister kingdom, in “the cause Serge against Sabretach. The fol- 


lowing is, we believe, a pretty correct report of 1t: 
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-¢ When I look around me, and above me, and below me, and dizzily pon- 
der over the tide of time, which, rolling through this elevated edifice, 
sweeps the mighty and the mean to one common bourne, whence, as the 
poet of nature informs us, no traveller returas—when I reflect that the 
court which I now address, nay, perhaps the very segment of the seat I 
now occupy, was heretofore enlightened by that Aurora Borealis of legal 
effulgence, which formed a halo onthe brows of a Dunning and a Mans- 
field, I feel rooted with terror to the ground, and paralyzed in my lower 
extremities like the marble thighed monarch in the Arabian Tales.— 
Would to Heaven that the red-haired founder of this venerable hall, had 
snatched Tyrell’s dart from his own bosom, and plunged it into mine, ere 
I had essayed this office! But the different epochs of our existence, checks 
the wish. My lords, my client, the plaintiff, is of the useful class of beings 
who give broad cloth to the back—serge to the stomach—buckram to the 
body—thickset to the thigh! His manners are modest—his conduct is 
creditable—his shop is showy—and his residence is Ratcliffe. The de- 
fendant is an officer of dragoons, recently drawn froin the Purlieus of Pall- 
mall, and quartered at Hounslow. Luckily for him the days of drawing 
and quartering are over, or wrongs like my client’s might justify the cor- 
poral partition. It might be accident, it might be design, which caused 
Captain Sebretach on the visit to the Wapping Docks, to lounge over Rat- 
clitfe highway. Attracted by these words, ‘‘ Serge, Tailor and Habit- 
maker,” he halted at the plaintiff’s door. An elegant pelisse, with arms 
extended, hung swinging on the door-post—he entered the shop, and with 
a blandishment well suited to the perfidy of his purpose, he ordered a 
pelisse of the same workmanship and materials. The superb ornament 
started like the web of Arachne from the fingers of the plaintiff’s journey- 
man, and on Monday week following, the defendant issued from the Houns- 
low barracks, the envy and admiration of his booted brethren. His col- 
lar was of sable fur. ‘Get mea suit of sables,’ cried he, miuwcking the 
march of the Duke, but when he would have added, ‘* T'’he Devil wears 
black,” the demon of darkness stuck in his throat. My lords, you are 
(and long may you continue to be) clad in the robes of ollice, and you know 
what furis. When you retlect that the pelisse was of extra superfine 
French brown: that bands of braids were buttoned on the bosom, witha 
fork of do. behind; that the side seams were finely and fully figured; that 
the tassels were tambored; and that frogs, presumptuous as those of Pha- 
raoh, enveloped the defendant from chiterlin to chine, you will not, [am 
sure, elevate your eyebrows with extra astonishment, when you learn that 
the price demanded, was seventeen pounds fourteen shillings and six- 
pence. The plaintiff was pressing—the defendant was dunned; but cash 
not being forthcoming, the plaintiff drew a bill of exchange for the amount 
which the defendant accepted, payable at Messrs. Child and Company’s 
Temple Bar. 

_ ‘The bill was presented when due, and was noted for non-payment. God 
forbid that I should impute any blame to Messrs. Child and Company:— 
Their answer was, “no effects;’’ and after sedulous inquiry, I find, that 
when a man has no money in a banker’s hands, such banker is not bound to 
pay his drafts. This, my lords, the defendant must have known. His ac- 
ceptance, therefore, was a mockery of the lace merchant; it was butter- 
tng the bacon of baseness; it was thrusting the red hot poker of pertness 
into the already blazing conflagration of my client’s grievances. The de- 
fendant had now thrown away the scabbard, and the plaintiff had drawn 
the sword. He issued outa writ in the name of George the Third, of the 
VOL. fv. Lj 
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United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland: Ireland in its unfathomed 
caves of despotism; that hapless tin kettle doomed to be eternally appur- 
tenant to the tail of the dog of war. A declaration was filed, cautiously 
containing counts for goods sold and delivered, and for work and labour, 
with a notice to plead in eight days. Even now the plaintiff did more than 
by legal courtesy, he was bound to perform. He demanded a plea—how 
primitive the process? otherwise judgment—how awful the alternative. 

‘* This was contumeliously contemned; it was treated as Brutum Ful- 
men. But the plaintiff, my lords, was no mimic Jove, bantering and blus- 
tering from a bridge of brass; Serge, and not Su/monens, was the antago- 
nist whom the defendant was tocope with. The bolt was hurled, and in- 
terlocutory judgment was signed for want ofa plea. At this stage of the 
proceedings, the plaintiff’s attorney put into my unexperienced hands, an 
affidavit of the course of action. The motion he wished me to submit to 
your lordships, was novel and arduous. Seniors in silk, and puisnes in 
prunella, would have shrunk from its experiment. But, full of my client’s 
wrongs, and swelling like the sybil with my subject, even so humble an in- 
dividual as myself now ventures to move your lordships—that it may be re- 
ferred to the master to compute principal and interest on the bill of ex- 
change upon which this action is brought!!!”— Bost. Daily Advertiser. 


POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PASSIONS OF A DISTRACTED MAN. 


I HAVE heard in foreign lands 

That the shrouded dead arose, 
Bursting from funereal bands 

When the shades of evening close. 


Rising then a fearful sight 
Spreading wide their dusky wing, 
Lo! the fabled sons of night 
To their awful errand spring! 


Kindred gore must be their feast, 
They must watch the withering frame, 
Kindred gore must gorge their taste, 
Till expires the vital flame. 


Thus, when in her winding sheet 
Hope lies fast forever bound, 
And the dream, so soft and sweet, 
In the lunar realms is found. 














POETRY. 


Still the shade of hopeless love 
Prays upon the tortur’d heart, 


And the vision she hath wove 
Never can be doom’d to part. 


Withering then the flame doth waver, 
What can cure the bosom’s smart? 
Nothing, ah! can ever save her, 
For she cherishes the dart! 


Time, thy wings have dropt no balm— 
Lock’d within a wife’s embrace, 

Should each heaving wave be calm, 
Every storm of sorrow cease; 


But the soul is far away, 
And a faithful consort’s charms, 
Vainly all their pride display, 
Clasp’d in monumental arms! 


There, the earth born clay reposes, 
But the ocean rolls between, 

And a distant clime discloses 
Where the spirit still hath been. 


Pledges of the—tie not whole! 

Springing, harmless babes! from whence? 
Not the offspring of the soul, 

But the children of the sense! 


Say, shall light to you be given, 
Burning and unquenchable, 

Bearing the high stamp of heaven, 
Triumphing o’er death and hell? 


Say, shall feeling high and keen, 
Say, shall genius bright and great; 

Fire the soul that rear’d hath been 

From such broken, heartless state? 
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252 POETRY 


God of mercy! ease my wo, 
Spare, O! spare my tortur’d brain— 
God of thunder! strike the blow— 
Dash me back to dust again! 
New-York, 20th Sept. 1816. 


we 


PASSIONS OF A DESERTED WOMAN. 


STILL unfaithful, do I love thee? 
Though thy image here be stampt; 

Yet, when pity would not move thee, 
Scorn hath all its lustre dampt. 


For thy child, I will not curse thee, 
Though a sire thou may’st not be, 

Yes, poor infant, I will nurse thee, 
Heir of immortality! 


Go, seducer! vengeance never 
If she thirst shall want her fill— 
Go! but say, can conscience ever 
Bid thy sorrows, peace! be still? 


Go! but in a wife’s embraces, 
Thou shalt curse the unhallowed tie: 
God, whose work the deed disgraces, 
Sees the sacrilege on high! 


Go! and if the unholy union 
Smiling, prattling infants bless, 

Think on him, in self communion, 
Whose sole heirship is disgrace. 


Go! and if no more delaying, 
Vengeance burst upon thy head— 

Think, O think not then, of praying; 
Oaths are broke, and hope has fled! 


Heaven abandoned, when thou dyest, 
Then, thou never canst dissemble; 





POETRY. 


Go! and when in death thou lyest, 
Thou shalt think on me and tremble! 


New-York, 19th Sept. 1816. R. 


FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFEZ. 


No, never shall that lovely form of thine, 
Be from the tablet of my soul eras’d, 
And never shall that stately-moving pine, 

In my remembrance be: by time effac’d. 


The sweet memorial of thy lips so dear 
Shall ne’er be driven from my frantic brain 
By adverse fortune, or by fate severe, 
Inflicting sorrow, and unceasing pain. 


Ah yes! from time that no beginning knew, 

Thy heart alliance with thy looks would claim; 
And to unending time with ardour true, 

That sacred contract shall remain the same. 


All but this weight of faithful leve, I bear 
Thus deadly cheris’d in my wretched heart, 
May vanish, and may melt in empty air, 
But that shall never, never thence depart. 


This fond affection, that for thee I’ve borne, 
Is with my heart and soul so firmly bound; 
That from my body, though my head be torn, 
*T will still unalter’d and unchang’d be found. 


And if my heart does thus the fair pursue, 
It surely may this one excuse obtain; 
‘Tis sick with love—and ah! what can it do, 
But seek a balsam to assuage its pain. 


Whoe’er like Hafez, led by love astray, 
Desires not madness o’er his brain to roll, 
Let him not seek the young, the fair, the gay, 


Nor yield to them, his inexperienc’d soul. 
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POETRY. 


FROM THE PERSIAN. 


MINSTREL with a voice divine, 
Sing anew and lively air: 
Call for heart-expanding wine, 

Ever fresh and ever fair. 


Would’st thou taste a lover’s bliss, 
With thy mistress here retreat, 
Snatch the oft-repeated kiss, 
Ever new, and ever sweet. 


Can’st thou live, and never prove 
What the joys of drinking are; 

Drink to her, the girl I love, 
Ever kind and ever fair. 


Thy dear charms distract my soul, 
Maiden with the silver feet, 

Fill again the sparkling bowl, 
Ever new and ever sweet. 


By her tasteful hands design’d, 
My dear angel can prepare 

Ornaments of every kind, 
Ever fresh and ever fair. 


Gentle Zephyr, as you stray, 

With that fairy should you meet; 
Hafez bids you sing this lay, 

Ever new and ever sweet. L. 


THE DEVIL FISHING. 


‘* All the world’s a”-—fish pond. 


Shakspeare corrected. 


W wat luck, old Clovenfoot to-day? 
Said I one foggy morning, 

As he threw out his line for prey, 
Poor mortal folk suborning. 





POETRY. 


“ Not much,” quoth he, “ but what I have, 
Beyond dispute, is fair gain; 

With notes to shave, I’ve caught a knave, 
A miser with a dargain. 


To catch a needy deau, I took 
A dragegle-tail’d surtout— 

A wouid-be ded/e found on my hook 
A tempting full dress suit. 


I caught a Congressman, by dint 
Ot double compensation; 

A Lawyer, on promotion bent, 
By timely nomination. 


These lawyers, are, though oft you wish 
(No thanks tor’t) Satan had ‘em, 

The most unprofitable fish 
Of all the sons of Adam. 


I caught a Surgeon with a high 
Fed subject for dissection; 

An office hunter with a lie, 
Well seasoned for election. 


‘What fish bite sharpest, Pug?” says I~ 
“ Why, as to that,”’ quoth he, 

“T find not many very shy, 
Ot high or low degree. 


“‘ Your toper bites well at a cork, 
(When there’s a bottle to it)— 

Your Jew will even bite at pork, 
If he smell money through it. 


Your old man likes a parchment, when 
By mortgage some one’s bitten; 


Your youngster likes a fresher skin, 
Where yet there’s nothing written! 
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Some shy ones play about the line, 
Till prudence waxes feeble, 

And those at least are often mine, 
Who only want to nibdle! 


There’s few indeed of small or great, 
(Or I am much mistaken) 





But may, by some peculiar bait, 
Be tempted, and then taken. 


But there is one of all the rest, 
Who most employs my cook— 
3 The IDLER pleases me the best, 
: He bites the NAKED HOOK! 
: Delaware Watchman. 


TO Miss. 





I wILL not say thy lip so sweet, 
Like morning’s crimson blossom glows, 
W hen Zephyr borne on pinion fleet, 
Wakes from her dewy sleep the Rose 


[ will not say thy blue eyes seem 
The glances of the timid dove, 

When, wakened by the vernal beam, 
Her paramour invites to love. 


I will not say, thy breast so fair, 
Where rapture might delight to rest, 

Is like yon white-wing’d cloud of air, 
Yet by no mortal form imprest. 


No! while I gaze on all thy charms, 

And catch sweet madness from thine eye, 
My breast shall beat with wild alarms, 

And all my language be a sigh. 


And oft shall fancy think the while, 
In love’s despairing wild excess, 





POETRY. 


How happy he who shares thy smile, 
Who shall thy blooming charms possess. 


THE LITTLE FINGER. 


Addressed to Miss 





Let others sing of sparkling eyes, 
And lips of vermeil hue, 

A finger our best theme supplies 
And ciaims the song for you! 


A crimson tinge the soft white stains, 
Along its taper shape; 

As if the lily’s silken veins 
Were purpled by the grape! 


Prometheus’ art of old was such, 
His statue bloom’d a wife; 

With equal fire this finger’s toych 
Would warm a stone to life. 


Of little size, yet mighty power, 
It pierces every heart; 

Yet shall its mistress in her hour 
Bleed from an equal dart. 


Some youth, whom happiest fates ordain 
The height of bliss to prove, 

Shall bind it in a golden chain, 
The pledge of mutual love! 


THE TOPER. 
A Song---by Sedley. 


Let’s tope and be merry, 
Be jolly and cherry; 
Since here is good wine, good wine. 
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POETRY. 


Let’s laugh at the fools, 
Who live by dull rules, 
And at us good-fellows repine. 


Here, here are delights, 
To amuse the dull nights, 
And equal a man witha god; 
To enliven the clay, 
Drive all care away,— 
Without it a man’s but a clod. 


Then let us be willing 
To spend t’other shilling, 
For money we know is but dirt; 
It suits no design, 
Like paying for wine, 
T’other bottle will do us no hurt. 


UPON HIS MISTRESS DANCING. 
By James Shirly, 1646. 


I sroop, and saw my mistress dance, 
Silent and with so fix’d an eye, 
Some might suppose me in a trance; 
But being asked why, 

By one that knew I was in love, 
I could not but impart 

My wonder, to behold her move 
So nimbly with a marble heart. 


SONG-—BY MRS. OPIE. 


I’ve roam’d through many a weary round, 
I’ve wander’d east and west, 

Pleasure in ev ry clime I found, 

- But sought in vain for rest. 


While glory sighs for other spheres, 
I feel that one’s too wide, 
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And think the home which love endears, 
Worth all the world beside. 


The needle thus, too rudely woo’d, 
Wanders unconscious where, 
Till having found the place it lov'd, 





It tremblingly settles there. 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


W ho fell at the battle of Corunna, in Spain, in 18v8. 


Nor adrum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried, 

Nota soldier discharged his farewell shot, 
O’er the grave, where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we bound him, 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 


And we far away on the billow. 


Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, 

But nothing he’ll reck if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 
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POETRY. 


But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock toll’d the hour for retiring, 
And we heard the distant random gun 

That the foe was suddenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field-of his fame fresh and gory; 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
' But we left him alone with his glory. 
London Courier 
TRANSLATION OF TEOLINDE’S SONG, 
From ‘‘ La Galatee.”’ 


Love’s purest pleasures wouldst thou know? 
To love alone thy passion show; 

Thy feelings ne’er let others see; 

Be wise, and thou shalt happy be. 

To gain thy wish, then, be discreet; 

Love’s secret sigh to love is sweet. 


Their scoffs at love let stoicks aim, 
"Tis secrecy makes pure the flame; 
And love’s the choicest gift divine, 
When mystery leads us to the shrine. 
To gain thy wish, then, be discreet; 
Love’s secret sigh to love is sweet, 


A thoughtless word may often be 
The price of love and constancy: 
The woes thou feelest ne’er reveal, 
And learn even pleasure to conceal. 
To gain thy wish, then, be discreet; 
Love’s secret sigh to love is sweet. 


To thy own heart alone disclose 
The joy that love requited knows; 


All that is lost of triumph vain 

Return, in happiness again. 

To gain thy wish, then, be discreet; 

Love’s secret sigh to loye is sweet. A 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


THERE is now a woman resident at Whitechapel turnpike, named 
Smart, who has lately buried her seventh husband; is between forty and 
fifty years of age; she never had any children, and it is said she is on the 
point of being married to a young man about twenty, an itinerant dealer 
in oranges, well known about the stock exchange; she gets her liveli- 
hood by selling apples at the corner of St. Paul’s Church-yard.—Lon- 
don Pap. 


A late Bermuda paper states that one of Mr. Francis F. Hinson’s boats, 
in the whale fishery, which had been fitted with a gun unported for the 
purpose, has lately shot a whale, and brought it in. This is quite a novel 
mode of carrying on war against those huge natives of the briny element. 
The gun is charged with a harpoon of a curious construction, which is 
shot with such force as to enter the whale when at a considerable dis- 
tance; and possession of the object is retained by a warp attached to the 
harpoon before the discharge of the gun, and made fast also to the boat. 


The tract of land about Fort Meigs, on the Miami of Lake Erie, is 
twelve miles square, or about sixty thousand acres more than the District 
of Columbia. It was ceded to the United States at the treaty of Green- 
ville; it includes the foot of the rapids, and is the head of navigation for 
lake vessels. The town of Perrysburg has been laid out by order of the 
United States, on the south bank of the Miami, opposite to which there 
is from one to nine feet depth of water. The town has nine parallel 
streets running north and south, which are intersected by seven streets 
running east and west. It contains seven hundred and sixty-eight town 
or in lots, each one quarter of an acre, and two hundred and six owt lots, 
from two to four acres each. A public sale both of the town and of the 
whole twelve miles square, will be held at the land office in Wooster, 
Ohio, on the third Tuesday of July next. The minimum price for town 
lots is twenty dollars each, and for out lots five dollars an acre. The 
head waters of the Miami approach within a few miles of those of the Wa- 
bash. It is probable that a flourishing and respectable settlement will 
soon appear on this tract. Good roads will soon connect this settlement 
with Detroit and Lower Sandusky, and the cultivated parts of Ohio. By 
the Greenville treaty a cession was made of two miles square at the lower 
rapids of Sandusky. This tract also has been surveyed—the town Crogh- 
ansville has been laid out on the east branch of Sandusky river, and the 
whole will be offered at public sale at Wooster, on the second Monday 
of July next. 


A conceited colonel in the cavalry, lately complained that from the 
ignorance of his officers, he was obliged to do the whole duty of the regi- 
ment—lI am, said he, my own captain, my own lieutenant, my own cor- 
net—and your own trumpeter, added a lady. 


Nashville.—Salt.—There have been so many borings for salt that have 
turned out to be worth nothing, that we receive with distrust the accounts 
of new discoveries. This distrust is removed in respect toa late disco- 
very by one Jenkins, about eighty miles above Nashville, and within one 
mile of Cumberland river. He bored about sixty feet, when he struck 
the salt water, which immediately rose within four feet of the top of the 
earth; on trying the water it was found that it was so satured it would 
not dissolve salt, and every ten bushels of water made one of beautiful 
white salt. As far as the experiment has been made, by all the kettles 
to be had in the neighbourhood. which have made twenty bushels a day. 
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there is every reason to believe that there is water sufficient to make any 
quantity of salt. 


Extraordinary Attachment.—A wedding, brought about by circum: 
stances of a novel nature, took place within these few days at St. Andrews 
Church, Holborn. A young woman was tried at a very recent Old Bai- 
ley session, with her mother—the former for robbing her master, a trades- 
man in Cornhill, and the latter for receiving the stolen goods. During 
the trial, a young man, who had casually got into the gallery of the court, 
suddenly became cnamoured of the fair young prisoner, and, after her 
conviction, he made interest to get to see her, on her being taken out of 
court; he then expressed his sudden attachine nt towards her. He visited 
her daily, and found her necessaries of every kind in abundance. He 
employed great exertion in getting it represented, that she had become 
a convert, and was truly penitent, not only to the recorder and the city 
authorities, but by a petition to the sec retary of state; and he promised to 
marry her, should the royal clemency be afforded her. The bebaviour 
of the prisoner, it was testified, was very good: and last week she receiy- 
ed a free pardon, on condition that the young man should marry her im- 
mediately. The next morning the happy pair accompanied Mr. Crosby, 
chaplain to the Refuge for the Destitute, to the church, where they were 
married, and Mr. Cc. paid all expenses. The bride and bridegroom re- 
tired to the residence of the latter in Whitecross street.—London paper. 


The Painter and the Porter.---The following story is related in a late 
Paris paper: a painter who wished to represent the tragical end of Milo of 
Crotono, met in the street a porter of a most athletic form. He admired 
his colossal figure and vigorous muscles, and offered to give him a pound 
sterling if he would stand to him as a model. It was only necessary to 
tie his ‘hands, and confine them within an iron ring, tn order to represent, 
as well as possible, the trunk of the tree in which Milo’s hands were im- 
prisoned when he was devoured by wild beasts. The porter readily con- 
sented to the painter’s proposals; he stript himself and suffered his hands 
to be bound. Now, said the artist, imagine that a lion is darting upon vou; 
and make every effort which you would do in such a case to escape his fury. 
The model threw himself into the most violent agitation---but he made too 
many grimaces; but there was nothing natural in his frightful contortions. 
The painter gave him further directions, but still he failed of producing the 
desired effect. At length he thought of the following singular method. 
Ife let loose a vigorous mastiff, which was kept in the yard of the louse, and 
desired him to seize the unfortunate ¢ captive. This excited both gesticula- 
tion and utterance. ‘The efforts of the porter thus became natural, and the 
fury of the animal increased in proportion as his struggles were violent. 
The painter ina fit of transport, seized his pencils. The patient, however, 
who had been bitten and torn by the dog, uttered violent cries. Excellent! 
bravo! exclaimed the artist. Continue: O! that’s admirable! Finally, the 
sitting, or rather the torture being at an end, the artist offered the pro- 
mised salary; but the model replie 1d, that he had agreed to accept of a 
pound sterling for being painted, and not for being bitten; he demanded a 
large indemnity. The affair has been brought before the tribunals. 


Avi Bry.—The following notice is from an intelligent correspondent 
who obtained his information from Tangier, and may be relied on as cor- 
rect. 

About seven years ago a man came to Tangier, who said his name was 
Ali Bey. He was well versed in the Arabic of the Levant, and in the 
rites of the Mahometan religion. He said he was the son of a Bey ot 
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Egypt, who was, many years since, forced to escape from his country in 
disgrace, and take refuge in Italy. There his children were instructed in 
the sciences of Europe, and privately by theirfatherin the doctrines of 
{slamism. On his death-bed, the old man enjoined upon his son to repair 
to the empire of Morocco, and perfect himself in the religion of his fathers. 
In the pious fulfilment of this injunction he was now come. He had the 
costume and manners of a mussulman, attended the mosque regularly, and 
approved himself an accomplished follower of the prophet. He resided in 
Tangier about six months, when the emperor sent for him to Mequinez, 
gave him a wife, and made him a favourite. Ali Bey had two sets of fine 
astronomical instruments, one of which he gave to the emperor, whose 
confidence he seemed now unreservedly to possess. But unfortunately one 
day, from wrong information or miscalculation of his own, he ventured to 
predict aneclipse. The emperor sent to Tangier to know if one would 
take place at the stated time. Mr. Simpson consulted the almanack, and 
returned a negative answer. At length the day arrived, and no eclipse 
happened. ‘‘ You have deceived me,” said the emperor, ‘“‘ you are an 
impostor. Take him---place him beyond Mount Atlas, and let him never 
again pass the confines of my empire.” He was accordingly carried to 
the kingdom of Tafilet; from which, however, he contrived to escape, and 
in process of time he arrived in Mecca. He there made himself of some 
importance and repute, by means of his talents and address, and was em- 
ployed in making drawings of the mosques, &c. He afterwards passed to 
Alexandria, and thence to Europe. 

When he was sent out of Morocco, the Spanish and Portuguese consuls, 
with whom he had been intimate, were immediately expelled from Tan- 
gier without examination. Mr. Simpson assured me that he had positive 
information, that the pretended Ali Bey isa Catalan, named Bahia, (not 
Badia, as has been said,) and that he was employed by the Prince of Peace 
to undertake this adventure. The king of Spain has, until lately, always 
kept two young men in Tangier, to learn the Arabic language, and to 
collect manuscripts, which they transmitted to Spain by stealth. 

North Am. Rev. 


ArAprc Manuscripts.---A Frenchman, who has been a long time in 
Morocco, has found in the interior some curious manuscripts, consisting of 
proclamations and addresses to the different tribes of the Moors, soon af- 
ter they were driven from Spain, to induce them to unite for the purpose 
of reconquering the country they had lost. They are addressed to the 
tribes separately, characterising them by the climate, productions, and ge- 
nius of the different sections of the country, which they inliabited. They 
are said to be written in the finest style of oriental eloquence, and to be 
worthy the brightest period of Arabian literature under Haroun Abras- 
chid. They are expected to be published soon with a French translation. 


Lincoln.---At these assizes, the plaintiff, an apothecary of Bottesford, 
sought to recover from defendant, a batchelor of opulence, residing near 
Lincoln, 7871. 18s. sterling, for medicine and attendance during twenty- 
five years. By statement of plaintiff's counsel, it appeared that the de- 
fendant was of a hypochondriacal turn, and had taken pills for a great num- 
ber of years: he used to have from 600, to 2,000 pills sent to him at a time; 
and in one year he took 51,000! being at the rate of one hundred and fifty 
aday! There were also thousands of bottles of mixtures. From the ra- 
venous propensity of the patient for physic, it was deemed necessary to 
call in two physicians, who, inquiring of defendant what was the course 
of medicine and nourishment he pursued through the day, answered as 
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follows:---‘‘ Athalf past two o’clock in the morning, I take two spoonfuls 
and a half of jalap, and then a quantity of electuary; then I sleep till 7, and 
repeat the dose both of jalap and electuary; at nine o’clock, I take 14 pills of 
No. 9, and 11 of No. 10, to whet my appetite for breakfast; at brea/xfast I eat 
a basin of milk; at eleven, I have an acid and alkali mixture; afterwards 
I have a bolus; and at nine at night, I have an anodyne mixture and go to 
sleep.” After some progress had been made in the evidence, a compro- 
mise took place, the plaintiff accepting a verdict for 450/. 


The Boston Recorder, in censuring the very common, but improper 
custom, in our new settlements of naming new towns after some favourite 
character, or after some old established town, gives the following curious 
facts:---‘* In looking over the list of post towns in the United States, we 
counted 7 Charlestons, 8 Springfields, 9 Chesters, 9 Columbias, 11 Middle- 
towns, 11 Salems, and 13 Washingtons. In Ohio they carry this fashion 
stillfurther. In that single state, there are 7 towns by the name of Sa- 
lem, 8 by the name of Greene, 9 Jeffersons, 9 Madisons, 10 Waynes, and 
13 Unions; besides a multitude of less frequent repetitions. 

‘*It is needless to comment upon the inconvenience and perplexity 
which arise from this ridiculous custom. We know of frequent instances, 
in which letters and bundles, intended for Charlestown ( Mass.) have been 
sent to Charleston (S. C.) and have not reached their owner till months 
after they were due, and until the contents had lost nearly all their in- 
terest. Such mistakes, in the case of mercantile men, must be frequently 
attended with heavy losses. This custom is, therefore, a serious evil to 
the community, and some method ought to be devised by which its future 
progress may be prevented. ‘Those who have the naming of new towns 
ought toremember, that the compliment they pay an old settlement by 
adopting its name, is a poor compensation for the embarrassment which 
they entail upon its commercial and other correspondents.” 


Harp Drinkrina.---From the census in 1810, it appears, that no less 
than 25,499,382 gallons of ardent spirits were distilled that year. Im- 
ported 8,000,000, making 33,499,582, of which were exported 133,853--- 
which leaves to be consumed 33,365 5,529 gallons in one year. Since the 
year 1810, there has been, in all probability , a very great increase of spi- 
rituous liquors by distilleries. 

The number of inhabitants in the United States was estimated to be 
7,230,514. From these deduct thé slaves then in the United States, 
1,185,223, which leaves 6,045,291. And by a calculation that has been 
made, there may be deducted for the number of children, 1,650,000--- 
which leaves to drink this immense flood of spirits, 4,395,291 persons. 

To state it in round numbers, say 4 millions 390 thousand persons, to 
drink 33 millions 365 thousand gallons of ardent spirits in one year; which 
isat the rate of 7 1-2 gallons toeach person. Facts and figures are stub- 
born things. Those who drink one gill of spirits per day, drink, in one 
year, more than11 gallons. Many drink a pint, which amounts to 45 gal- 
fons and 5 pints per year! 


A lady in the course of conversation happening to say varuation, was 
reminded by Paddy O’Bramble, that the word was variation. The lady 
observed that it was all the same thing, and seemed a little offended, until 
Paddy said, ‘‘Oh! madam, heaven forbid there should be any difference 
between U and I.” 
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